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T is decidedly a new experience 

to see a sunse¢ On a summer 

evening in January—yet this is 
but one of the many delights in 
store for holiday-makers in South 
Africa. 


Amazing scenic spectacles where- 
ever you go, sea bathing from 
golden beaches, sports and pastimes 
of all kinds; a new kind of life 
without the drawbacks of un- 
familiar customs and foods; a 
climate so fresh and invigorating 
that it gives zest to everything 
you do. 


Illustrated publications and details 
of “Winter” fares are obtainable 
from the Travel Bureau, South 
Africa House, London, W.C.2, or 


accredited agencies. 


As a prelude to your trip, why not 
see an exhibition of South African 
interest films? An invitation will 
be sent on request. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


FASHION 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
* INTERIOR DESIGN 


REIMANN SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL : AUSTIN COOPER 


Through intensive training students acquire 
the professional standards essential for 
making a living. Write for prospectus G.6, 
including this* new department, or specify 
which others interest you. 


4/10 Regency St.,.Westminster, S.W.1. Vic. 3131 
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Tis wooly 


If you could see and compare St. Wolstan Wool 
with lower grades before spinning, you would 
realize how great a difference there must be in 
the comfort of garments made from the one as 
against the others. The fleecy white St. Wolstan 
Wool which is extra soft, very strong and of 
long staple is a delight to the eye and to the 
touch. This wool is transformed into handsome 
garments for your comfort and satisfaction. 
Ask your hosier to show you Two Steeples 
No. 83 Socks made in a shade for every suit. 


Cio Steeples/a83 Socks 


No. 83 Socks, 4/6 per pair. No. 72, a lighter 
weight, 3/6 per pair. St. Wolstan Wool Under- 
wear from 12/6 per garment. Darcuna Under- 
wear from 8/6 per garment. Also Quality 
Knitted Hacking Sweaters, Waistcoats. Golf 
Hose, etc. 


Pattern booklet of socks and underwear sent on request to 
Dept. 53, Two Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 


Made in Leicestershire, 
famous for its hunting 
and stockingers 
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HE tragedy of Czechoslovakia, where, according to 
eye-witnesses, the regular Nazi mechanism of victimisa- 

tion, proscription and persecution is already in operation, is 
catied one step further by the resignation of President 
Benes, as sequel to the foul campaign of vilification directed 
at him in the German Press and Herr Hitler’s speeches. 
Dr. Benes was the one man who could have held the remainder 
of Czechoslovakia together, so he goes—maintaining to the 
end that dignity and courage which have marked his demea- 
nour from the first day of the crisis—at German dictation. 
Meanwhile the struggle for the spoils continues unabated. 
The German and Polish demands have been satisfied ; 
itis now the turn of the Hungarians and the Slovak Auto- 
tomists, though they represent a minority of the Slovak 
population. The Hungarians have shown a rather less 
indecent haste than the Poles in demanding the transfer 
ofterritory ; but it is feared they may extend their demands 
0 cover the Ruthenians as well as the Magyar minority, 
and thus obtain a common frontier with Poland. This 
would further Signor Mussolini’s reported plan of 
forming a Hungarian-Polish-Rumanian-Yugoslav bloc to 
resist German domination. The Slovaks are demanding 
dutonomy within a federalist State, and in view of the support 
their claims receive from other predatory claimants, it is 
tard for the Czechs, now completely isolated, to refuse. 
These results of the peace of Munich show clearly that in 
‘curing “ self-determination ”’ for the Sudetendeutsch, Herr 
Hitler was also securing his real objective—the complete 
treak-up of the Czechoslovak State. The controversy 
garding a guarantee for the new Czechoslovakia may soon 


be settled by the disappearance of any Czechoslovakia to 
guarantee, 












NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The Future of the Czechs 


The Czechs themselves have drawn the only possible 
conclusion from the situation in which they find themselves. 
This week the influential Lidove Noviny, the organ of Presi- 
dent Benes’ party, and until now the determined opponent of 
Germany, says farewell to France and Western Europe and 
declares that henceforward the Czechs have no choice but 
to secure political and economic co-operation with Germany. 
It is possible that such a policy will be carried out under 
the leadership of the pro-Nazi Agrarian party. Immediately, 
however, complete ruin faces the Czech people. The 
£10,000,000 loan granted by the British Government will 
have the approval of all who feel responsibility for the disaster 
in which the Czechs have been involved. But it is utterly 
inadequate for the rehabilitation of a people that has lost 
not only territory, industry, population, frontiers, fortifica- 
tions, but railways and natural lines of communications. The 
Lord Mayor of London has responded to an almost universal 
public desire in launching a national fund for relief, in 
addition to the funds that are already being raised; for 
Prague both has to care for the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees pouring in from the ceded districts and to 
attempt to cope with the unemployment which follows 
economic dislocation and ruin. 

* * * * 


Poland Takes Advantage 
There has been no more distasteful feature of the whole 
unhappy Czechoslovakian affair than the attitude of Poland. 
Mr. Chamberlain in his earlier talks with Herr Hitler . 
endeavoured to keep the immediate issue to the question of 
the Sudetendeutsch, but Signor Mussolini insisted at Munich 
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on bringing in the question of the Hungarian and Polish 
minorities in Czechoslovakia. According to the Statesman’s 
Year Book the total number of all Poles in Czechoslovakia 
at the last census was 81,737. That may be an understatement, 
but no responsible estimate puts it at much above 
100,000. On the strength of that the Polish Government 
demanded the immediate occupation of the frontier district 
of Teschen, which is rich in iron and coal, and when President 
Benes returned a corciliatory reply, followed the original 
Note with what was in effect an ultimatum with a time-limit. 
Representations by the British and French Ambassadors met 
with a reception falling little short of actual discourtesy. 
Poland has various discontented minorities within her own 
borders. She can expect little sympathy if they cause her 


trouble, as some day they no doubt will. 
* * x * 


Guaranteeing Czechoslovakia 

Fine phrases have been coined about the projected guarantee 
of the frontiers of the new Czechoslovakia, but the arguments 
against the participation of this country in any such arrange- 
ment are conclusive. If there were a prospect that it could 
be of the smallest benefit to Czechoslovakia, the case might 
be different. But it could be of none. The guarantee would 
presumably be joint, not several, which means that the default 
of one guarantor would release the rest—and among the 
rest are Germany and Italy. In the second place it would be 
virtually impossible to implement effectively a guarantee of 
the frontiers of a small State in Central Europe. In the 
third the new technique of guarantees, by which their 
operation is obviated through pressure brought on the guaran- 
teed to accede to a third party’s demands rather than resist 
them, brings the whole principle into disrepute. Fourthly, 
the Munich decisions and their consequences are an imperious 
warning to Great Britain to clear herself of all commitments in 
Europe east of the Rhine until the day comes, if it ever does, 
when after full deliberation general or specific obligations 
are undertaken by the members of a reconstructed League 
of Nations. Fifthly, such a guarantee would necessitate the 
expansion of the British Army to a Continental scale, a develop- 
ment to be justified on no other grounds, and to be deprecated 
on many. 

* * x x 

M. Daladier’s Problems 


The overwhelming vote of confidence secured by M. 
Daladier in the French Chamber can hardly be taken as 
proof of the unity of the French people. For it signifies 
the break up of the Popular Front which for over two years 
has provided the only basis for a stable Government majority. 
In the two votes taken in the Chamber, the Communists, 
72 in number, have voted against M. Daladier, the Socialists 
have abstained ; M. Daladier’s majority has been provided 
by the Radicals and the Right parties whom, under the 
Popular Front agreement, they are pledged to oppose. It 
has been clear for months that M. Daladier’s internal and 
external polities have demanded such a change in the basis 
of his Government ; it is too early to say whether the Left 
will react against it with violence. Apart from their opposi- 
tion, M. Daladier is faced with acute financial problems, 
aggravated by the cost of war preparations and the demand 
for increased armaments, which can now only be satisfied by 
sacrificing the 40-hour week. M. Daladier has secured 
plenary powers to deal with the financial situation; it is 
likely that France’s other problems will demand an extension 
of these powers. The prospects for democracy in France 
are dark. 

* * * * 
Agreement with Italy 

Signor Mussolini has received many tributes and con- 
gratulations on the part he has played in the Munich 
conversations. For him, however, the most solid satisfaction 
must be that only by avoiding a general’ war could 
he avoid the dangers to which his régime was exposed last 


‘ degenerated ; and it is the suspicion that the Governments 
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week. It appears indeed that the crisis may have sho 
clearly the perils of Italy’s present position that a 
Mussolini may now genuinely seek to establish closer Bs 
with Great Britain and France. The first sign of Kew 
rapprochement will be the despatch, after an interyaj Fe 
years, of a French Ambassador to Rome and the recogni 
by France and Great Britain of Italian sovereignty in Aby 
sinia. The second, and more important, would be a settlemen 
of the Spanish problem. It is reported that the Anglo-ltal 
agreement will come into force in the immediate future ani 
that a settlement will be reached on terms involving comple 
withdrawal of volunteers, and complete stoppage of supplis 
to both sides in Spain. If such an agreement is reached and 
genuinely observed, the end of the Spanish war wil] be in 
sight. But it is only in the stage of being talked of so fy 
* * * * 





Japan, China, Russia ' 
improvis 


poses We 


The influence of the Japanese Army on the condug of 
policy in China has once again been increased, by th 
resignation of General Ugaki from the post of Minister 
Foreign Affairs. His place has been taken temporarily by 
Prince Konoe, the Prime Minister, who is likely to be Presiden 
of the new China Board, which will control Japan’s actipiy 
in China. Its formation was the cause of General Ugaki; 
resignation ; for by assuming control of Chinese affairs j 
will limit the power of the Foreign Ministry and inauguray 
a “ more forcible policy,” which is likely to be increasing) 
anti-British. Japan will continue to refuse any negotiation 
with Chiang Kai-shek ; her chief war aim is the destruction 
of his Government. And the Munich agreement, by isolating 
the U.S.S.R., has persuaded her that she need no longe 
fear Russian intervention. It is possible, however, thy 
Russia’s isolation from Europe may result in, and to som 
extent may have been influenced by, an increased desire op 
Russia’s part to concentrate her strength on advancing th 
“national revolution” in China. But this will & 
possible only if the agreement reached in Russia’s abseng 
at Munich does not result in increasing hostility betieen 
the U.S.S.R. and Germany. 


* *« * 
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Massacre in Palestine 


It took the British Government, with the help of Lowi 
Runciman, not more than two months to settle to its ow 
satisfaction a thousand-year-old conflict between Czechs 
and Germans. Such speed contrasts strangely with tk 
Government’s infinite delay in arriving at a solution of th 
racial conflict in Palestine, which, after all, is not a county 
“of which we know nothing.” Yet no atrocity ever to 
place in the Sudetenland comparable with the Arab massar 
of 19 Jews, including 10 children, at Tiberias this wet 
Since the Government postponed acting on the Royal Com 
mission’s recommendations last year in favour of despatching 
another Commission, the situation in Palestine has steadil 
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final decision may be influenced by displays of violence tht 
have perhaps most contributed to making a bad situatio 
worse. The latest Commission will, it is now believe, 
report soon enough for the Government to take action ths 
year, though apparently it will have to be followed by yt 
another Commission to demarcate boundaries, and by th 
submission of the Government’s proposals to the Leagit 
of Nations. Meanwhile heavy military reinforcements a 


being sent, and they are necessary. 
* * * * 














Party Advantage and Public Interest 


If anything were needed to make the results of the Munich 
Conference more calamitous than they are it would be tt 
decision to fight a General Election on foreign policy. The 
is only one reason for such a course—party advantage 
The reasons against it are too numerous to mention. No 
one with any conception of the gravity of the situai 
which still confronts Europe could seriously advocate tht 
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Shown ing of party antagonisms on thousands of platforms - Pariiamentary Notes 

lat Signo, iad in every daily paper. It is right and inevitable that the Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: That Mr. 
T relatos yynich agreements should be discussed in the House of Chamberlain commands at the moment the support of an 
of such Mf cymmons and that the criticism of those who feel that the overwhelming majority of the electors few people will dispute. 
Val of ty) prong course has been taken should be frank. But what is Yet an uninstructed observer who listened to the speeches 
CCOgnition done is done. The future is more important now than the in the House of Commons on Monday might well have 
Y in Aby. t, and the call in this country is for unity, not division. come away with a precisely contrary impression. The critics 
Settlemen fl The very f ct of the distraction and preoccupation a general made a highly impressive showing, particularly those on 
glo-Italn ll ction would cause is a decisive reason in itself against the Government’s own side. Mr. Duff Cooper’s habit of 
Uture, and MH jolding one. The Government has a huge majority, which outspokenness has frequently got him into trouble in recent 
> COmplete H shis week's division-list only slightly and only temporarily years. But it served him well in his resignation speech, 
f suppl duces ; its mandate runs till 1940 ; international negotiations and, since he spoke with first-hand knowledge of the informa- 
iched, ang pregnant in consequence may have to be undertaken at any tion that had been available to the Cabinet, his was much the 
Will be inf oment; Mr. Chamberlain would not gain in public esteem most damaging of the attacks. Mr. Eden intervened with 






F so far, by yielding to the insistence of party advisers who see a 
dance of making capital out of the public relief at the 
woidance of war. In any case the Government’s foreign 
licy is. not and cannot yet be formulated. The rapid 
improvisation of a window-dressing policy for election pur- 
poses would be a national disaster. 
x * x * 
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Church Congress 

The Bishop of Bristol raised an issue fundamental to the 
ii of the Church, if that life is to be strengthened and 
deepened, when he asked in his presidential address at the 
Church Congress on Tuesday whether the Church was to 
te regarded as an end in itself or as a means to an end outside 
iself, Was the Church, he asked, to be content with saving 
individuals and bringing them within its borders, or had it a 
mission towards the community as a whole ? Should it stand 
aloof from secular movements as matters with which religion 














them towards spiritual ends ? The conflict of those tendencies 
today reflects the Church history of the last century. The 
Evangelical revival and the Oxford Movement stood for 
detachment and isolation from the world and the Christian 
Social Movement for the invasion of the world by the forces 
of Christianity. The Bishop found the Church called upon 
to discharge a dynamic mission to direct the life of the whole 
community to spiritual ends. It should hold before itself 
wo definite objectives, the first to evangelise the nation and 
the second to bring new thought to bear on the meaning and 
implications of the Gospel. The Bishop thus admirably 
opened up the general subject of this week’s gathering—‘‘ The 
Gospel to this Generation.” 


x * * * 
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Education for Citizenship 


The raising of the school leaving age will, it is hoped, result 
inan extra year of school life for most children in Elementary 
Schools all over the country. Many problems arise out of 
the task of making that year effective, and a joint committee 
of investigation representing the Association of Education 
Committees and the National Union of Teachers was set up 
to investigate them. Their report has been published by the 
london University Press under the title of “ The Extra 
Year.” Parents and the public generally will be most interested 
i that section which deals with Education for Citizenship 
and Education for Leisure. These express two of the legitimate 
and accepted aims of all education. Yet inquiries undertaken 
mong educational authorities to ascertain whether any 
attempt should be made specifically to prepare pupils for 
dtzenship revealed such a bewildering diversity of opinion 
cat the reasons for it called for further investigation. Con- 
fusion of aim seems to be the chief. Aftez reviewing precept 
and practice the Committee conclude that training in citizen- 
thip should be incidental to the normal school life of the 
ttdinary elementary school. They indicate, but do not solve, 
the difficult problems of objectivity involved in such training. 
Support for a democratic form of government is assumed by 
ill those who replied. Whether any part of either the instruc- 
lon or training should have direct reference to other forms of 
‘ernment does not emerge. 
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had no concern, or was it its business to mould and guide . 


effective moderation. An unexpected recruit to the ranks 
of the Conservative Opposition was Mr. Richard Law, who 
speaks with almost studied diffidence, but whose remarks 
have none the less a quality of incisiveness rare among back- 
bench orations. Mr. Attlee and Sir Archibald Sinclair 
were careful not to overstate their case and, with a fine sense 
of tactics, left it to their temporary allies on the benches 
opposite to make the running. The Prime Minister made 
scarcely any attempt to be argumentative, and contented 
himself for the greater part of his time with a soberly-worded 
narration of the events since Wednesday of last week. The 
House was genuinely pleased to hear of the proposed loan 
to the Czechs although a mutter of “ conscience-money ” 
ran along the Opposition benches. 
* x * * 

The choice of Dr. Burgin to open the discussion on 
Tuesday was not altogether a happy one. Usually a convincing 
debater, he overdid the heroics on this occasion. His reference 
to Czechoslovakia as a State that was inevitably breaking 
up by reason of internal causes was widely resented. After 
he sat down it quickly became apparent that the volume of 
Conservative discontent was greater than anyone had supposed. 
It was, of course, expected that Mr. Amery would express 
his misgivings and that Lord Cranborne would be courteously 
scathing. But nobody had anticipated that Sir Sidney 
Herbert would break his trappist vows by delivering the 
most vigorous onslaught of the day. The rumour had been 
going round that Ministers were contemplating a coupon 
election and that all those who failed to “ vote straight ” 
in the division would be blacklisted. Sir Sidney dealt with 
this suggestion, and with the Government’s shortcomings 
in the matter of anti-aircraft guns, in the manner of a rowing 
coach addressing from the towpath a singularly unsatisfactory 
crew. The balance was to some extent redressed by Mr. 
Maxton, who was utterly opposed to the prospect of fighting 
German working men, and who gave one of the most powerful 
displays of his oratorical gifts that the House has heard 
for years. 

* * * x 

In spite of the variety of the speeches the debate has been 
confined to a few narrow issues. There has been little criticism 
of what was done at Munich. Mr. Attlee summed up the 
attitude of the Opposition parties when he compared the 
Prime Minister to a sea captain whose ship was driving on 
to the rocks; everyone admired his courage and skill in 
averting the final disaster, but it was still necessary to inquire 
why he had brought the vessel into danger. Those who 
differed from the Government all believed that had an unmis- 
takable warning been issued a week or two earlier, or had 
the fleet been mobilised. ten days sooner, the dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia would have been avoided. Ministerialists 
retorted that this was pure surmise, and went on to emphasise 
that, in the event of war, the Czech people would have been 
destroyed no matter which side had ultimately been victorious. 
Controversy raged round the guarantee of the new Czech 
State ? Was it to be joint or several? When did it begin ? 
In the event of a German attack, how could it be implemented ? 
These are all questions of the first importance and, up to the 
time of writing, they remain unanswered. 
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T is a bewildering world. On Wednesday of last 
week, September 29th, the Prime Minister told 
the House of Commons how during his talk with Herr 
Hitler at Godesberg the latter had declared categorically 
that rather than wait beyond the arbitrary date he had 
chosen to fix for the annexation of Sudetendeutschland 
he would risk a world-war ; that he himself experienced 
a profound shock on discovering at Godesberg how 
completely Herr Hitler had thrown over the proposals 
he was understood to have accepted at Berchtesgaden 
the week before; and with a studied economy of 
language he confessed that he found Herr Hitler 
“ unreasonable.” On the Friday, just forty-eight hours 
later, he read to the assembled crowd that welcomed 
him at Heston a document in which Britain and Germany, 
which under the Briand-Kellogg Pact had pledged 
themselves not to go to war with anyone, now pledged 
themselves not to go to war with one another, and on 
the strength of that expressed to the still larger crowd 
which awaited him in Downing Street the belief that 
“ peace in our time ” had been achieved. If that is so, 
Lord Halifax’s language regarding “the miracle of 
Munich ” is no whit too strong. 

May it be so, indeed. There is no one who does not 
desire from the depth of his soul to believe that the 
Prime Minister is right. But nothing is more dangerous 
than to shape our beliefs in accordance with our desires, 
and nothing more perverse than to take the line which 
is being taken in many quarters, that to entertain mis- 
givings regarding the Munich decisions is tantamount 
to depreciating the tireless and self-sacrificing efforts 
exerted by the Prime Minister for the maintenance of 
peace. It was said here last week, and it ought to be 
unnecessary to repeat it, that the Prime Minister did 
everything any man could conceivably do to avert 
war—and he did avert it. It may well be held that 
nothing mattered in comparison with that ; that a modern 
European war would have destroyed everything in 
Europe that makes life worth living; and that Czecho- 
slovakia itself would have been the first sufferer and 
the worst. No part of that argument need be challenged. 
What must be challenged is the levity which assumes 
that to have averted war is to have averted all serious 
cause for apprehension. The Prime Minister is under 
no such illusion, or he would not have supplemented his 
declaration of belief in peace in our time with insistence 
that there can be no relaxation of our re-armament 
efforts. All he did, and all he could do, at Munich, 
was to choose the less disastrous of the two disastrous 
courses open to him, and anyone does him an ill service 
who pretends otherwise. Whether that choice need 
ever have been forced on him if events in the preceding 
weeks had been handled differently—if, for example, 
the policy advocated by Mr. Duff Cooper in his resigna- 
tion speech had been adopted—cannot be argued here. 
We are concerned with the situation facing us today. 

In casting up the balance-sheet let the hopeful elements 
come first. War, to begin with, has been averted. The 
value of that is incalculable; to it, indeed, in some 


quarters where the doctrine of peace at any price is not 
habitually favoured, every other consideration seems 
And though war may only be postponed, 


subordinate. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


==> 


and that not for long, and will, if it comes, be engaged 
in by this country in conditions much less favourah| 
than existed ten days ago, yet the fact remains that vi 
there is no war there is always still the chance of Preservin 
peace. Secondly, in this case, almost for the first ag 
Herr Hitler has failed to achieve the full hundred pe 
cent. of his desires. To compare the Anglo-Frenc) 
proposals of September 18th, the Godesberg ultimatun 
of the 23rd and the Munich agreement of the 30th in 
detail would be needless labour. Broadly, the Munic 
agreement was a reversion to the Anglo-French Proposals 
—but it must be remembered that those proposals when 
they were first published outraged the conscience of the 
world, and it is only by comparison with the utterly 
outrageous Godesberg demands that they can be ¢p. 
sidered to approximate either to justice or to expediency, 
Nevertheless Herr Hitler was at Munich driven bak 
or persuaded back, from Godesberg to Berchtesgadey 
What the decisive factors were is a matter of speculation, 
It may have been Signor Mussolini’s influence ; it may 
have been the mobilisation of the British fleet; it may, 
as we desire most earnestly to believe, have been a new 
revelation of the German people’s hatred, and the whol 
world’s hatred, of war. No doubt all three facto 
operated. If the third has really impressed Herr Hitler 
the outlook for the future may be less sombre than jt 
seems. 

For it looks black enough when the other side of the 
balance-sheet is scanned. If Herr Hitler has not achieved 
100 per cent. of his desires, he has achieved much more 
than 90. The procedure has been varied, but the result 
will be substantially the same. Czechoslovakia suffer 
not only mutilation but also grave injustice. There seems 
to have been no conception at Munich of the fact that: 
State must have frontiers that enable it to live, and tha 
racial desires have to be weighed in a common balane 
with strategic, economic and transport considerations 
before a just conclusion can be reached. Czechoslovakia 
is to be carved up on purely racial grounds and m 
utterly unfair principles, for a million Sudeten Germans- 
Socialists, Catholics, Jews and others—to whom the ida 
of transference to German rule is sheer terror, at 
apparently to be counted in with the Henleinists to fom 
the 50 per cent. German majority which is sufficies 
to bring a given area under German sovereignty. Th 
economic situation of the truncated Czechoslovaku, 
when Poland and Hungary, the latter assiduous 
instigated by Signor Mussolini, have secured their shar, 
may well be such as to involve the complete breakdow 
of government. In any case what is left of Czech 
slovakia must inevitably fall defenceless under Germa 
hegemony. 

So must much more of South-Eastern Europe. Het 
Hitler’s programme is being carried through point bj 
point with relentless precision—and carried throug 
by naked menace. Astonishing talk has been curtetl 
about a settlement by agreement instead of force. Thet 
has been agreement for one reason and one alone, tht 
the threat of force was so potent that actual resort 0 
force became unnecessary. It is an insult to M 
Chamberlain to suggest that he would have accept 
on any other ground the terms he did accept. Wh 
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a ——— —ESeESE—— SS 
Herr Hitler has gained by the threat of force has made 
the force at his disposal much greater still. The fear of 
being opposed by Britain, France, Czechoslovakia and 
Russia JS dispelled. Poland is swinging visibly into the 

eNBaged German orbit. Czechoslovakia, without her fortifications 

VoUrabl and her mountain frontier, is powerless. Russia, left 

lat While out of every vital consultation by Britain and France, is 

serving likely to retain small interest in their future fortunes. 

id And the German army will be swelled by the conscripts 

per whom three million new citizens will yield. Never 

Fee nce the days of Napoleon has any Power held such 

—_ predominance in Europe. And enough is known of 

Fr German trade policy to make it certain that our share of 

i European markets from the Rhine to Constantinople 

TOposts Ht steadily, perhaps rapidly, diminish. The effect of 

ils when mm § y> P ; : : ; 
that on employment, and even on social order, in this 

: ofthe country can only be contemplated with deep concern. 

tee These are the plain and reasonable deductions from 

edienc, @ facts that face us. But they are, of course, not 

n back certainties. Those may be right who have held that 

esgaden, 

Culation, 

it may 
it may, 

N a new fe peace brought back from Munich has aroused 

e whole alarm as well as relief in thinking men; _ but 

factors f whether they rejoice or whether they fear, all are agreed 

t Hitler # on one point of future policy. In the last week this 

than it f country was brought to the verge of war, yet was almost 
totally defenceless against the greatest danger that had 

e of the | t be faced. Today, even those who believe in the 

achieved @ reality of the peace of Munich insist that such defence- 

ch more lessmess must not continue. The Prime Minister 
he result § himself, in the moment of triumph, declares that Britain’s 

. suffers defences must be strengthened if her diplomacy is to be 

re seems @ effective; rearmament must increase if disarmament 

t thata | is to be possible. But there is a much simpler reason 

and tha § why defence measures should be made more efficient. 

balance § In an age when force decides international conflicts, 
eration; @ 2 country defenceless against the most dangerous form 

slovakia § of force—attack from the air—must cease to exist as a 

and nf nation. Again and again it has been repeated that for 

rmans—§ Britain today war may mean the destruction from the 
the ide air of her great cities and industries and the annihilation 
ror, ae of her people. It is this which the people themselves 
to forn § fear most. Last week it was shown that this fear was 
ufficient f not exaggerated. Not hours but days were necessary 

y. The before the most elementary forms of self-defence were 

slovakis, § available. Not merely were material means lacking ; 

iduous § the people themselves were ignorant of how best to face 
ir share, # the danger that was so near. 

akdown § = Pessimists insist that danger will and must recur ; 

Czech J even optimists realise that it may. And the first duty 

Germa§ of the Government is to ensure that the country is 

prepared for so terrible a possibility. Indeed, that 

. Herff duty should already have been discharged. For four 

int by Years the Government has been engaged in rearming ; 

through Yet, despite immense expenditure, the country still 
current # 028 an enormous gap in its defences. It is possible that 
Ther § $4p will not be closed until the problems of home defence, 
ne, tui ad all it implies, are entrusted to a single Minister, 
esort 0 “qual in power with the other defence Ministers, con- 
to Mt vinced of the urgency of his task and capable of fulfilling 
cept! ft The time has certainly passed when it can safely be 
Ww § *Pportioned to junior Ministers and sub-departments. 


The tasks to be performed can be briefly enumerated. 





once Germany had secured Austria and what she 
wanted of Czechoslovakia she would have reached 
satiation-point and would even be prepared to discuss 
disarmament. The Prime Minister evidently entertains 
some such belief, though it must be based on a rather 
comprehensive oblivion of what, on his own testimony, 
happened last month at Berchtesgaden and Godesberg. 
But a Four-Power concert, from which Russia and all 
lesser States are excluded, holds out no hope of stability 
or peace for Europe. There is no case at present for the 
general conference proposed by Mr. Attlee ; we have had 
too much experience of general conferences called to 
satisfy vague aspirations; but the principle that all 
States should take their part in discussions that may 
affect their destinies is fundamental, deplorably though 
it has been disregarded in the case of Czechoslovakia. 
Meanwhile the whole of British foreign policy must be 
reconsidered, and may have to be reshaped radically. 
We can be under no illusion as to the effects of the last 
ten days on our position and prestige. 


DEFENCE TODAY 


They fall under (1) anti-aircraft defence; (2) air-raid 
precautions; (3) evacuation; (4) food-control ; 
(5) organising, educating and preparing the civilian 
population. None of these tasks has yet been adequately 
performed. Anti-aircraft equipment is deficient in 
quantity and antiquated in quality. Air-raid precautions 
for the general public have consisted in a leisurely 
though last-minute distribution of gas-masks and the 
digging of a few, and sometimes unsafe, trenches. 
Plans for evacuation have been kept so secret that 
parents have resisted the evacuation of their children ; 
and in general the people have been left in ignorance 
of what to do and where to go in an emergency, so that 
in crowded areas near the East End the population has 
waited with almost tragic calm to be slaughtered at a 
moment’s notice. Plans for food-control still depend 
on ordinary peace-time means of supply and distribution, 
as if they might not be totally dislocated if not destroyed 
by air attack. In such conditions as these it is likely 
that during an attack, despite even the greatest possible 
self-control, panic, ignorance and disorganisation may do 
more damage than bombs themselves. 

Any resolute attempt to overcome this situation must 
begin with the preparation of a National Register, a 
card-index of the population indicating the part each man 
is capable of playing in an emergency. And the Register 
should not repose in Government offices until the 
emergency itself arrives ; the tasks, duties and instruc- 
tions of each citizen and his family must be known by 
them beforehand, so that when the moment arrives 
they have no doubt of how to act. Nor is it only the 
population that must be prepared. Their food must 
be assured by drawing up an alternative system of 
supply and distribution, capable of immediate application 
in war-time, and depending on inland centres of storage 
instead of on the ports, in case peace-time supplies are 
dislocated. Evacuation plans must be familiar to 
parents and children before they have to be applied. 
Lastly, the trenches and shelters, so pitifully inadequate, 
hastily constructed last week, must not only be kept in 
being, but multiplied until they can accommodate all 
who will be left in the great cities. For each man and 
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woman there must be a refuge; and each man and 
woman must know where his refuge is. The essence 
of each of these plans is that in each sphere of home 
defence the country should be permanently ready to 
change over to a war-time basis, even as the bombs are 
falling or about to fall. That readiness is the only 
strong and sure defence, without which all others, navies, 
aeroplanes, armies, may prove useless. 

If such readiness exists, this country can play its 
proper part in what is the greatest crisis of modern 


a 
history. If it does not, Britain’s position wil] e 
permanent temptation to those who both have force 
at their command and are willing to exercise it, If, as 
some believe, an era of peace by negotiation has opened 
only an adequate system of civil defence will create thet 
respect upon. which negotiation must depend. The 
cost of creating such a system will certainly be great 
It will add yet another item to the immense bil] for 
rearmament. But peace and security are not to be 
bought merely by sacrificing Czechoslovakia. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE question whether the B.B.C.’s foreign broadcasts are 
to be continued appears to be still undecided. The 
decision rests not with the B.B.C. itself but with higher 
authorities. It will be deplorable if they decide for discontinu- 
ance. If the peoples of the world are ever to reach an 
understanding it must be on the basis of a knowledge of facts. 
There will be no desire and no temptation to radiate from 
London anything in the nature of propaganda, but there is 
everything to be said for making available to as large a foreign 
public as possible the same unvarnished news services (not 
necessarily in precisely the same form) as are available to Brit- 
ish listeners. No foreign Government could reasonably take 
exception to that—but not all foreign Governments, it 
has to be recognised, can be called reasonable. It is, of course, 
essential that the translators and announcers should be 
beyond reproach. So far they have been, with the one 
exception of the Prime Minister’s broadcast, and in that case 
the B.B.C. was not to blame. The Prime Minister spoke at 
eight, and could not finish his manuscript till a minute or two 
before that hour. The speech could not therefore be translated 
beforehand, and there were good reasons why the foreign 
versions af it should immediately follow the English version. 
That explains, and fully condones, the procedure by which 
the German translation was given paragraph by paragraph, 
with intervals between. 
* * * * 


The announcement in The World’s Press News by Mr. E. W. 
White, Managing Director of the Star Advertising Company, 
that 


“IT have been appointed by a group of members of the House 
of Commons to undertake a campaign on behalf of certain members 
of the House of Commons to establish Neville Chamberlain in the 
position he has taken up regarding his foreign policy and also to 
back him up against his detractors,” 


deserves a little further publicity. This is not a project 
but an accomplished fact: “I have been appointed.” The 
good work, therefore, is presumably already in progress. 
Mr. Chamberlain is being scientifically established. The 
mechanism no doubt is secret; it would never do to let the 
works be visible. But one disadvantage does suggest itself. 
Mr. White (whom I do not know) is engaged in the publicity 
business, and it must be assumed that he has accepted this 
latest commission in his professional capacity on the usual 
business terms. And why not? But the result will be that 
whenever next we find a reference in the Daily This or Daily 
That to the greatest Prime Minister in history we shall 
exclaim in admiration (perhaps quite unjustly) “‘ What a 
man Mr. White is.”” However he sets about his task, I have 
great faith in Mr. White’s effective and pervasive influence. 
But I rather wonder what the Prime Minister himself thinks 
of his zealous supporters’ action—if he has time to think of it 
at all. There may, at any rate, be more business for publicity 
men in this. British politics depend on the party system, 
and while Mr. White is briefed to back the Prime Minister 
against his detractors it would be quite in order for the 
detractors to retain Mr. Black to stimulate, with due regard 
to the laws of libel, the noble practice of discreet detraction, 
to the extent of his professional ability. 


The International Commission appointed under th 
Munich Agreement to supervise the transfer of Sudeten. 
deutschland from Czechoslovak to German Sovereignty 
will have to justify itself by its results, but it does not desery: 
the criticisms that have been directed against it in advance. 
Of its five members two are the British and French Ambg. 
sadors in Berlin; they are certainly not likely to be lacking 
in sympathy for the Czechs, particularly after what has lately 
happened. The Italian Ambassador in Berlin, Signor Attolicy, 
is a former Under-Secretary General of the League of 
Nations, and temperamentally, I should say, no more , 
Fascist than Baron von Weisziacker, Head of the Germ 
Foreign Office and the German member of the Internation 
Commission, is temperamentally a Nazi. When Germany 
was a member of the League of Nations Baron von Weiszicke 
was the head of the League Section in her Foreign Office. 
If I were asked to find a German qualified by fairmindednes 
and general competence for such work as that of the Inter- 
national Commissioner I would as soon choose von Weiszacker 
as anyone I know. The Czech member of the Commission, 
Dr. Mastny, who was Minister in London before he went to 
Berlin, is as efficient a representative as his Government— 
which did not, of course, nominate him ; that was done by 
the Munich Four—could have selected. So far as it hu 
scope the commission can, I believe, be looked to with reasor- 
able confidence to get justice done. 


* * * * 


The plans for the evacuation of London school-children 
went far enough towards execution to make them a vey 
valuable dress-rehearsal—far enough for the children to 
marshalled in mass at their schools on the Thursday morning, 
the infants with their labels duly tied round their neck. 
The lesson learned was that assembly and transport presented 
few difficulties—for though the transport arrangements wert 
in the end not tested, they were all ready for the test—but 
that there would in many cases have been chaos at th 
arrival end. Towns and villages in the fifty-mile radi 
were warned suddenly of the descent of hundreds or thousanés 
of children the next day, and the frantic efforts to arrangt 
for their reception would not have met half the need. Tht, 
of course, was not so everywhere, but it was so in malty 
places; if skeleton plans for future emergencies are to k 
kept in being, as they must be, organisation in “ the safety 
zone” needs immediate attention. It is satisfactory tht 
the report of Sir John Anderson’s Committee on Evacuatioi 
from great cities is to be published at last. 


* * * * 


Parliamentary Reporting 

“ Mr. Mander (Wolverhampton E., L.) after some abut 
of The Times, said that . . .”—The Times. 

“ Mr. Mander (Lib. Wolverhampton E.) said the rot start 
in the reference made in The Times suggesting territom 
changes in Czechoslovakia.”—The Daily Telegraph. 
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A PREDICTION OF THE CRISIS 


By R. C. K. ENSOR 


N relation to the recent European crisis I am in a peculiar 
position, because for years past I have been predicting, 
asa pretty wide circle of my friends know, not merely that 
a war-crisis of this character would occur, but that it would 
occur precisely af this date. My original forecast was made in 
September, 1933, just five years ago. It was then but a guess— 
sased on few data, but those the most relevant ones. In the 
jutumn of 1936 a particular policy adopted by the German 
Government converted the guess to near certainty. Subse- 
quently almost all the evidences persisted in corroborating 
my date, until the thing seemed to stick out like a nose on 
face. I should have wondered why the British Government’s 
official advisers did not see it, if I had not remembered the 
gmilar blindness of their predecessors in 1914. 

There may perhaps be a value in showing how this 
remarkably correct forecast was made. It is worth thinking 
about for the light it may throw on past as well as future 
history. If, as I believe to be the case, the Prussian (now 
German) General Staff has never since 1864 fought a war 
save at a date chosen and planned by itself long beforehand, 
then one ought to be able to predict these major breaches 
of European peace. In December, 1913, my friend Mr. 
George Renwick, at that time a highly observant newspaper 
correspondent at Berlin, told me that Germany would make 
war in the following August. He based his prediction primarily 
on the dates for collecting the Defence Levy and the ways in 
which it was being spent. He stressed the point that much 
of what was done at great cost was of a temporary nature, 
and would be wasted if the war did not occur that year. He 
assumed that the start would be made in August for the same 
reason that grand manoeuvres are held in that month, 
because conscript troops have then completed their courses of 
training. The period chosen on this ground may begin as 
early as mid-July ; and unless the time-table for the campaign 
before winter is a very long one, it may extend through 
September. 

Between Mr. Renwick’s prediction and the murder at 
Serajevo a great many more preparations were made, which 
when seen together in retrospect render it difficult to suppose, 
that the casus belli (though an almost ideal one from Berlin’s 
standpoint) had any great importance in determining that 
the war should happen. Of them I do not propose to write 
here; I have done so elsewhere. I proceed to 1933. 

When Hitler assumed power I had the advantage—still 
too rare in England and then only just not unique—of having 
read Mei Kampf in the German. To do so is the beginning 
of wisdom in contemporary foreign affairs, for never did 
statesman show his hand more frankly than Hitler does in 
that book ; all main traits of his subsequent policy conform 
to it. He had convinced me that, though a demagogue, he 
was not a man of words only, but would try to perform what 
he preached; and I saw plainly that he could not do this 
without challenging a European war. Therefore as 1933 wore 
on and the other nations made no attempt to prevent his 
teaming Germany, I put to myself the question: ‘“ When 
will his war-challenge come ? At what date will he risk the 
decisive step in his progress, which Great Britainand France 
will be bound to fight, unless he can terrify them into yielding 
without resistance ? ” 

Mein Kampf suggested the answer : “ As soon as possible.” 
And who would be the judge of possibility ? Inevitably, the 
German General Staff. But then, I reasoned, all General 
Staffs are conservative, and, while perforce reluctantly yielding 
© mechanisation, they still cling to man-power—brute 
tumbers—as the sine qua non. The decisive question there- 
fore shaped itself: “What is the minimum number of 
tained conscript ‘classes,’ which the German General 
Staff would need to have behind it before embarking on a 


war?” To this I found that the expert answer usually given 
was “six.” When we saw that the first conscription (unavowed 
but effective) had taken place under Herr von Papen’s Govern- 
ment in 1932, a little counting gave 1937 as the date for con- 
scribing the sixth class, and August-September 1938 as the 
date for the war. Made in September, 1933, this reckoning 
derived some slight confirmation from a phrase which Herr 
Hitler used repeatedly in that year to the effect that Germany 
should allow his régime a five-years’ trial, and then he would 
show what it could do. 

For my guessed date, though some new things pointed 
to it, there was no very clinching evidence till the autumn 
of 1936. Then the German General Staff gave the openest 
signal possible. They conscribed two “classes” simul- 
taneously—not only the class due to come up that autumn, 
but the class due in 1937. The effect was that in August, 
1938, their first-line Army with the colours would contain 
twice as many two-year-trained men as was natural. In 
1937 they completed the indication by conscribing the 
class of 1938. That is to say, the unripe boys, who in 
August, 1914, were enrolled after the outbreak of war and 
sent into the first battle of Ypres with a bare two months’ 
training, would in August, 1938, have had a full ten months’ 
course ; and the whole strength of the first-line Army would 
be 50 per cent. above normal. What made these measures 
so significant was that they could not be repeated. They 
were good for the 1938 war-season, and no other. Once that 
season is over, they create a most difficult problem; for 
either Herr Hitler must keep the first ante-dated class three 
years with the colours (which would be very unpopular) 
or he must allow the first-line Army for the next twelve 
months to sink far below the normal in respect of numbers 
or age-composition or both. 

Down to the end of 1936 it was difficult to obtain much 
economic corroboration for my date. Germany was re- 
arming at high speed and spending her foreign exchange 
on “guns instead of butter”; but the ingenious Dr. 
Schacht always contrived to keep something in hand. From 
the beginning of 1937 there was a change. Germany began 
to buy certain materials not only for use but for storage. 
Copper and rubber were examples. The price of electrolytic 
copper on the world market, which was £39 §s. at the end 
of 1935, rose to £53 at the end of 1936, and at the end of 
the first three 1937 quarters stood at £78, £61, and £53 
respectively. The case of rubber looked still. clearer. By 
the beginning of 1937 Germany had fairly large supplies 
of her home-produced rubber-substitute, and in their favour 
she put a very stiff customs duty on the imported article. 
It is hard to think that the private consumption of it could 
grow much under such conditions. Yet Germany’s imports 
of rubber, which had been 72,000 tons in 1936, swelled to 
98,000 tons in 1937. On such policies, before 1937 was 
out, she had exhausted the whole of her obtainable foreign 
exchange. Dr. Schacht protested, and resigned. The 
policy continued. In March this year, when Germany 
annexed Austria, a relatively very large sum in gold and 
credit came into her hands. Immediately, within a few 
months, she spent it all on war preparation. 

The significance of this final spending of reserves can 
only be appreciated, if one recognises how short-lived are 
modern armaments. Aeroplanes become out of date in a 
year or two. The experiences of the Spanish war have 
already made out of date nearly all tanks designed before it. 
Had the German General Staff been working, as Whitehall 
was, to reach a maximum strength in 1940 or 1941, it would 
have continued Dr. Schacht’s policy and kept reserves in 
hand. By spending its last mark on mass-producing the 
types of 1937-8, it plainly committed itself to a 1938 war 
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crisis. And it did so successfully ; when the crisis came 
Germany enjoyed a momentary but overwhelming aeroplane 
superiority over France and Great Britain combined, which 
she would not have had in anything like the same measure 
a year later. 

I will not trouble the reader with many minor corrobora- 
tions of my time-table, but will mention an interesting one. 
On November 11th, 1937, I met two leading anti-Nazi 
Germans from Czechoslovakia—the chiefs of the German 
Social Democrats and the German Agrarians respectively. 
I expressed to them the opinion (with which they agreed) 
that Germany would not attack Czechoslovakia till she had 
annexed and absorbed Austria. Absorption would imply 
an interval; how long must it be? They replied that: they 
had reckoned it out; it must be six months. Now the date 
on which Herr Hitler coerced Dr. Schuschnigg at Berchtes- 


‘cheated of a month, had to take Austria by mo 
violence on March 11th—just six months before he -threy 
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gaden was February 12th—six months before ap Au 
war. Schuschnigg went away and ratted, and the Fine 
t 


off the peace-mask in the Nuremberg speech. The Germay 
mobilisation (described as Army manoeuvres—a new devie 
in European technique) did begin six months after th 
Berchtesgaden date." The further month taken before 
forcing the crisis may have been due to Schuschnigg, though 
it perhaps could be sufficiently explained by the fac tha 
the time spent was for Germany well spent—in complet 
her Rhine defences and demoralising Paris and Lodee 
and that the actual campaign against Czechoslovakia Was 
not expected to last very long. Once the Germans were iy 
occupation, it would be to their advantage that the winte; 
should descend quickly on all other armies, 


IS HITLER’S PROGRAMME SCRAPPED ? 


By A GERMAN ECONOMIST 


ITHIN little more than six months, Herr Hitler 

has added over 10,000,000 Germans and about 40,000 

square miles to the German Reich. He is looming in German 

eyes larger today than the great Bismarck, who accomplished 

his ends by blood and iron, whilst Hitler achieved his by 
threats and propaganda. 

Is he going to fulfil his programme, which demands “ the 
inclusion of all Germans within the German Reich” ? 
There are German minorities in France, Russia, Poland, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, mutilated Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Belgium, Denmark, Lithuania and Latvia. 
In Switzerland, there is a German majority. A German 
minority is settled in South-West Africa, and a small one 
in Tanganyika. Large German groups live in the United 
States, Brazil, the Argentine and Chile, in South Australia 
and elsewhere. Herr Hitler has solemnly renounced new 
territorial ambitions in Europe, and the claim to rule foreign 
races. He has promised not to mobilise for the return of 
colonies. Is he really willing to give up his réle of Protector 
of the Germans settled abroad, and to stop propaganda 
amongst them? It would mean the scrapping of the central 
planks of the Nazi platform: ‘‘ We demand land and soil 
(colonies) for the nutrition of our people and for the settle- 
ment of our surplus population.” 

As long as Germany is concentrating her energies on 
armaments, there is no unemployment; no surplus popula- 
tion is visible. But the growth of population is one of the 
main aims of Nazi policy. The stimulated rise of the 
birth-rate is unlikely to go on, but without a rapid decline, 
and pressure will continue. The Germans of today call them- 
selves “a nation without breathing-space” (Volk ohne 
Raum). As there is no room for a large number of white 
settlers in any available African land, colonial acquisitions 
might diminish a shortage of raw materials, but would 
not lessen the pressure of population. Additional room 
can be found only by continental expansion. Switzerland 
and Alsace-Lorraine are as overcrowded as Germany, if 
not more so. So are the Netherlands and Belgium, coveted 
by the Pan-Germans for their rich colonial possessions. 

Germany’s territorial expansion can only be carried out 
towards the South-East. A renunciation of further territorial 
expansion in Europe conflicts with the party programme, 
demanding /and and people, to which Herr Hitler has so 
far steadfastly adhered. It conflicts, too, with the views 
expressed in his speeches and his Mein: Kampf. In the 
Fiihrer’s eyes, the Germans are a master-race, whose growth 
must not be interfered with. It cannot grow by commerce, 
for commercial expansion is no good to people who look 
upon the nation as a complete self-sufficient organism, 
which must be independent of foreign influences; they 


consider no country safe which buys raw materials and 


foodstuffs abroad, and relies on its sales to foreign marke 
for payment for its imports. Germany is feverishly ¢. 
tending the scope of synthetic processes. These substitute 
may not be as good as the imported commodities they replace 
but since consumers have no say, this does not matter, 
As they are more expensive, they help to reduce unemploy- 
ment. Their high costs indicate the use of more laboy 
than would be employed by importing them from abroad, 
Were the armament race which is now distorting Germany’ 
economic life to cease, the labour-wasting processes would 
have to be extended by shifting them from armament-works 
to plants producing even more costly substitutes, 4 
declining standard of comfort does not matter much to, 
Government whose subjects cannot choose conditions of 
living. Germany is systematically blockading herself. in 
peace, in order to be free from that danger in war. 

Germany might, of course, return to World Economics; 
this would entail the scrapping of a large part of the Fou 
Year Plan, and involve her in an economic crisis which 
she could not surmount without far-reaching internation 
support. She could not get it without changing her politica 
methods, and she might not take it, as she could not resum 
them once she had become dependent on_ internationd 
intercourse. She cannot hope to become completely self: 
supporting, even after the incorporation of Austria and 
German Bohemia. The grandiose scheme of Mitteleuropu 
was due to the recognition of this fact. Germany and 
the Hapsburg Monarchy, including in its later stages the 
Balkan States, Poland and Turkey, were to form a hug 
economic federation of equal partners reaching from Hambuy 
to Baghdad, under German guidance, it is true, but no 
under German domination. Its author, Friedrich Naumanm, 
—who, by the way, coined the word “‘ National Socialism ”- 
was not an Imperialist. Unlike the Pan-Germans, he did 
not want to deprive non-Germans of their national aspirations 
and subject them to German rule. This self-sufficient 
continental b/oc, no longer depending on oversea trade, would 
be able to defend itself against economic aggression and 
military attack. 

Germany must go back to something like ““ Middle Europe” 
if she cannot return to World Economics. She has mad 
considerable progress in this direction. By means of blocked 
marks, she has succeeded in shifting some of her trade 10 
Middle Europe regions, and she is attempting to hold South 
Eastern Europe in a kind of economic dependence. Bit 
such dependence is brittle if not supplemented by politic 
ascendancy—within or without a federation. Germanys 
social structure and her spiritual outlook do not make for 
Middle Europe Federation in which all partners n)0] 
equality. Her preponderance over the rest is overwhelming 
She is animated by the conviction that other people ms 
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German purposes, as proved by some of Herr Hitler’s 
remarks about Czechoslovakia. She is not likely to treat 
weaker, and from her point of view inferior, peoples with 
‘mous consideration. The strong, unredeemed 
minorities are likely to advance arrogant claims, 
smanding the assimilation of their particular country’s 
licy to that of Germany. ‘Though these countries may be 
‘htened of German strength for the moment, they will 
not sacrifice their national aspirations, which even the Turks 
fad been unable to crush. But if Germany wants to be 
safe economically, she must control them politically. 

Mere commercial intercourse, moreover, would not 
provide opportunities for German settlements. It is very 
doubtful whether South Eastern European Governments 
will care for German immigration to swell their Irredenta. 
The birth-rates in these countries are higher than in Germany ; 
the standards of living are lower. Even if German settlers 
were admitted, they could not successfully compete with 
natives. But Germany’s racial problem, as posed by the 
Nazi Programme, is insoluble without the acquisition of 
territory in which surplus populations can be settled. 

Though the Nazis do not wish to rule alien races, they 
nowhere say that they do not want their land. If they could 
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WHAT OF 


By D. W 


AST Friday night in an Oxford picture-house, when 
the face of Mr. Roosevelt appeared on the news-reel, 

he received more applause than had Mr. Chamberlain a 
minute or two before. And this is only one symptom 
among many of the attention and anxiety with which people 
in this country have watched for American reactions to the 
crisis. We feel, or most of us feel, despite the American 
solationists and despite the easy British critics who think 
that the Bohemian problem and most other European woes 
were invented by President Wilson out of mere pedantic 
obstinacy, that American views of what we do, why we do 
it and the possible consequences of our actions, are not of 
mere academic interest. The Press and the B.B.C. have 
alike testified to this interest in American interest, and the 
public agrees with the Press andthe B.B.C. 

Yet this view of the importance of American opinion can 
be attacked. America is not likely to intervene actively in 
our affairs ; American sympathy, in itself, will not ward off 
bombs or save our threatened liberties, and there is an 
obvious temptation to write America off. A natural irritation 
at the tone of some American criticism re-enforces the 
prudential calculation which suggests that no real risk should 
be run in Europe to placate mere feeling three thousand 
miles away. If we cannot have American approval it is just 
too bad, but we shall have to do without it. This view 
is held especially by that numerous class which believes 
sincerely that until her active intervention the United States 
actually hampered our conduct of the War, insisted on a 
narrow legalistic view of the questions of international law 
at issue and, in general, did not discriminate between one 
belligerent and another until her own immediate interests 
Were involved. This view is wrong; American neutrality 
did discriminate in our favour: a rigid application of the 
same measure to Germany and to the Allies would have been 
vety harmful to us, and was avoided for that very reason by 
® administration which was convinced that, on the whole, 
the right was on one side—ours. 

Nothing that we could do today would shake the American 
solve to stay out of European troubles, but what we could 
tot do Herr Hitler did for us, and most recent visitors to 
America have found isolationism if still very strong, to some 
‘tent on the defensive, not because we are loved more but 

use modern Germany is hated more. The Kaiser had 
nore friends in America in 1914, perhaps in 1917, than Herr 


dominate neighbouring nations, politically and economically, 
or conquer the Ukraine, they could push along by clearing 
certain strips for settlement purposes, and incorporate the 
outlying German populations. The Nazi Programme has 
provided for this eventuality : “ If it is not possible to feed 
the entire population of the State, the subjects of foreign States 
(non-citizens) must be expelled from the Reich.” “ Only 
those who are members of the Nation (.e., of German blood) 
can be citizens.” ‘“‘ He who is not a citizen shall be able to 
live in Germany only as a guest, and must live under a code 
for foreigners.” The treatment of the Jews has shown what 
sort of hospitality modern Germany offers to her guests. 
Their expulsion from Austria is the first instalment of this 
part of the Nazi Programme. Members of an alien race, 
falling under Nazi domination and fleeing from the lands of 
their fathers, will not even be allowed to take their property 
with them, as seen in the Godesberg demands. 

If Nazi Germany cannot and will not rely on commercial 
expansion for the maintenance of an artificially increased 
population, she must have lands for their settlement, and if 
she can get them, she must expel foreigners in order to make 
room for her own citizens. Is there really much ground for 
the hope that she is scrapping her Programme ? 


AMERICA ? 


- BROGAN 


Hitler has today, and more and more Americans were willing 
to think kindly of loosening the restrictions of the neutrality 
laws than seemed possible in 1936-7; and it should be 
remembered that those laws, in any case, favour the nation 
with command of the sea. Until a fortnight ago, that is until 
the agreement to partition Czechoslovakia, American feeling 
was on the side of the “‘ democratic front ” which it believed 
to exist, or if you like, against the dictatorial front. How far 
that emotion would have had practical consequences is hard 
to say, but for the moment it matters little, for that American 
sympathy is dead. There are a few voices defending Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy ; there are more asserting that America 
has no right to criticise; but both choirs are drowned in 
the roar of those who think we have betrayed democracy— 
and of the triumphant isolationists who are declaring that they 
were always right, that fine words about freedom, common 
ideals, resistance to aggression concealed the simple, selfish 
interests of British policy and that the moment they were 
superfluous, Britain cast aside the mask. 

If the policy of Mr. Chamberlain succeeds, if we are entering 
on a period of European appeasement reflected in an end 
of the armaments race and in a renewal of mutual trust between 
nations, then the aid and comfort we have given to American 
isolationism will not matter. But if the policy does not 
succeed ; if the armaments race goes on, if in a year or two 
we face another crisis, we may regret the precipitate writing-off 
of those considerable American assets that Herr Hitler had 
placed to our credit. And a recovery of American good 
opinion may then be too late. 

What can we do to persuade those American millions 
who are anxious to think well of us, that they need not 
think badly ? In the first place, we must persuade them that 
previous words about our common ideals were not mere wind. 
It is one thing to advocate peace with Germany (and with 
all nations), but we should remember that if we are to buy 
that peace by excluding all considerations of the internal 
and external policies of the German Government from our 
calculations, we can hardly expect the Americans not to 
imitate us. If ideological differences mean nothing to us, 
real or alleged ideological likenesses can mean nothing to 
America. It would be a mistake, then, in our new enthusiasm 
for Herr Hitler’s promises, to ignore altogether the persecution 
of the Jews, the poisoning of the minds of the young, the 
destruction of the universities, and those other aspects ot 
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German policy which Lord Elton, in a meiosis whose flavour 
will hardly survive an Atlantic crossing, calls “ idiosyncrasies.” 
If we are to be not merely on formally good, but on warm terms 
of mutual admiration with the dictators, we cannot expect 
to be on good terms with the American people, however 
correct the relations between London and Washington. 
And there seems to be a danger, here, that the profound 
democratic faith of the American people may be under- 
estimated by our best people, who think of America in terms 
of its best people. It is not the “ socialites ” transferring 
their persons and dollars from coroneted bed to bed; it is 
not the more sober American rich with their autumn season 
in Scotland; it is not even the semi-Americans of the 
“Cliveden set” (that powerful and mischievous myth) 
whose opinion will be of overwhelming importance to us. 
It is the opinion of the citizens of Emporia, Kansas, or of 
Mandan, North Dakota, plain people who see nothing in 
Herr Hitler’s recent conduct to alter their bad opinion of 
him. And we shall not win them by exhibitions of smugness 
such as have filled The Times in recent weeks. Every people 
has its own brand of the higher humbug and is unable to 
digest that of other nations. And much that eminent persons 
have written in- the past weeks will make Americans think 
that, to borrow a figure from Mr. Wodehouse, “ Pharisees 
could have taken their correspondence course.” We shall 
regain American respect when they can believe that we, like 
them, in the words of Edward Grey, have a “ kindred point 
of view, and a majority that has a hatred for what is not just 
and free.” The “ realist ” policy of Mr. Chamberlain has so 
far failed to convince the American people that our Govern- 
ment has any passion for freedom. That will not matter 
much if Mr. Chamberlain’s policy succeeds, but if it fails, 
if the eager hopes of the pro-German party in this country 
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are deceived, we may have found that we have dissipated 
capital that we need. , 

If we have a General Election on “ Peace with Honour.” 
triumph for the Government will not endear us to the Ameri : 
man in the street. For the minority are likely to be rn 
representative of the classes which have the strongest links 
with America, the members of the Free Churches, the men 
and women of the working classes who have their emigrant 
kin in every great American city, the teachers of al] grades, 
the men who can use Lincoln’s language with more ase 
and conviction than can most members of the present Cabinet 
For among the realities that realists often neglect jg that 
righteousness exalteth a nation, or the reputation for it does 
Our reputation in that department is not at the moment 
high enough in America to bear the strain that may have tp 
be put on it. 

These fears may be groundless; the settlement May be 
a pure matter of business and involve no new and Kindly 
view of the system whose works in the past weeks we hare 
had to watch. Or, as has been hopefully suggested by one 
eminent commentator, the heart of Hitler may be touche 
and even the Jews benefit! But if we must take a Kindly 
view of the country of Herren Streicher, Himmler anj 
Rosenberg (or be accused of war-mongering), we can hardly 
expect the country of Jefferson and Lincoln to take a Kindly 
view of us. The sudden conversion of our rulers to self. 
determination in an extreme form will not impress th 
American people, even when we have given a plebiscite in 
Tyrone and Fermanagh and transferred Cyprus to Greece, 
They think we have retreated in face of threats, and the mor 
reasonable of them will understand and perhaps approve that 
decision, but their last respect for us will not survive ou 
boasting of it. 


FRANCE AFTER MUNICH 


By D. R. 


O French public man has been given such a welcome 
since the last War as M. Daladier received on his 
return from Munich. The crowd in the street was mindful 
of one thing only—that the rendezvous with death and 
destruction was cancelled. M. Daladier might have won a 
great victory. Indeed the popular press wrote of peace 
with honour, and a Paris town councillor proposed that a 
street should be named after the day on which the Munich 
agreement was signed. 


The Parisians had faced the crisis without gas-masks, for 
these had only been provided in sufficient numbers for the 
army, and were to have been distributed to civilians this week. 
There was little digging of trenches in parks. The chief 
anti-air raid precaution of which the ordinary citizen was 
aware was the darkened street-lighting, which gave the cafés 
by contrast an almost festive air. The treasures of the Louvre 
were hastily packed up, and many of them have already left 
by lorry for an unknown destination in the centre of France. 


In spite of what appeared to be the lack of sufficient provi- 
sion for the safety of the civilian population (four-fifths of 
which it was hoped to evacuate) the nerves of Paris remained 
steady. The smooth rolling of the military machine was 
very impressive, and there was no hint of any unreadiness to 
join the colours, in spite of a lack of clear statement by the 
Government of the issues at stake and the campaign in a 
section of the Press against “‘ war for the Czechs.” 

The general public is only slowly waking up to the fact that 
the settlement reached is so far from a victory that it is not 
even an honourable compromise, but a defeat for French 
policy so grave that it may prove a more important turning- 
point in French history than either 1815 or 1871. 

France has abandoned Central Europe to Germany in 
circumstances which inflict devastating injury on her moral 
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reputation there. Her influence in the Succession State 
had been both military and intellectual. It was to France 
that the young democrats of the Little Entente looked for 
inspiration. It was no mere accident that the only one of 
these States to remain unwaveringly loyal to France wa 
Czechoslovakia, which alone in Eastern Europe was succes- 
fully managing her affairs in accordance with French politic 
ideas (more successfully than France was doing herself ia 
recent years). Through Prague France remained spiritually 
in touch with the oppositions of Poland, Jugoslavia ani 
Rumania. France has not merely lost an ally with fory 
divisions, magnificent fortifications and a first-class armament 
industry, but—greatest triumph of all for Hitler—she ha 
lost her moral credit. She has proved that Colonel Bec 
was right in abandoning collaboration between Poland ani 
France and seeking a direct understanding with Berlin. | 
need scarcely be added that very little is left of the Franc 
Soviet Pact. 

The situation is all the graver because the two Power, 
Germany and Italy, who through France’s capitulation have 
gained complete freedom in the east are still in a position 
threaten France’s communications with North Africa through 
General Franco’s Spain. M. Bonnet, the Foreign Ministt 
who, with M. Daladier, is responsible for negotiating fot 
France peace on these terms had already inaugurated a polit 
of retreat in the eastern Mediterranean earlier in the summ¢ 
by the terms of the Franco-Turkish agreement for the nev 
status of the Sanjak of Alexandretta—a question which his 
curious parallels with that of the SudeticGermans. A further 
concession without any counterpart that has yet been me 
tioned has now been announced, namely, the recognition 
the Italian Empire of Ethiopia, through the appointment ofa 
French Ambassador to Rome (France has been represent 
there by a chargé d’affaires only for two years, because Sign 
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Mussolini refused to accept an Ambassador who was not 
accredited to the King as Emperor of Ethiopia). 

In this situation France becomes more than ever dependent 
on Great Britain, to whom she left the initiative in the Czecho- 
slovakian question throughout the summer of last year, 
though it was primarily her own affair.) Amongst Frenchmen 
who realise the position in which their country is now placed 
there is serious anxiety lest the Chamberlain-Hitler declaration 
should foreshadow a development by which France paid 
the price of Great Britain’s peace, just as Czechoslovakia 
has paid the price for France. Mr. Chamberlain’s letter 
to M. Daladier has done little to disperse these fears. 

The problems which have beset French Governments 
for the last few years have all for some weeks been pushed 
into the background by the overwhelming issue of war and 
peace. Probably the most important single factor in the 


French Government’s decision not to fulfil France’s obliga- 
“fons towards Czechoslovakia was the inadequacy of France’s 
“aerial rearmament. The reorganised aeroplane industry 
is only now getting into its stride, but should be producing 
machines in much increased quantity from the new year 
onwards. This effort cannot be relaxed. Responsibility 
for the appalling delay must be laid on both Right and Left ; 
for if the critics of the Front Populaire point with justification 
to the strikes which as recently as last April held up the 
aeroplane industry for weeks at a time, the Left may reasonably 
ask how it came about that the parties of the Right achieved 
so little when they dominated the Government in 1934 
and 1935. 

Labour unrest has been on the whole in abeyance this 
summer owing to the obvious gravity of the international 
situation. One danger of excessive celebration of the Munich 
“settlement ” in the popular Press is that it may give the 
impression in the industrial areas that claims for the adaptation 
of wages to the increased cost of living can now again be 
pressed with impunity. The working class seems very divided 


in its judgement of the international situation. On the one 
hand is a strong pacifist current which would welcome almost 
any means of avoiding war which did not involve the cession 
of French metropolitan territory. On the other hand the 
Communist Humanité has been attacking the Government’s 
foreign policy with almost the same arguments as M. de 
Kerillis and Pertinax on the Right. 

The Right has been split on foreign policy even more 
strikingly than the Left. One of the most disturbing develop- 
ments in French politics is the new brand of what may be 
called “ Little France ” nationalism, with a strong undertone 
of anti-semitism, which seems to consider association in any 
form with Russia worse than the victory of Germany in 
Central Europe, hails General Franco’s victories with delight, 
and continues to place its principal hopes on an understanding 
with Italy of which the conditions remain a mystery. It is 
one of the most astonishing paradoxes of French politics that 
amongst the leaders of this group is M. Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin, who was Prime Minister when the Franco-Soviet 
pact was negotiated by M. Laval, and as Foreign Minister 
secured its ratification by the Chamber just before Herr 
Hitler re-militarised the Rhineland. This group was re- 
sponsible for denouncing during several days as the forgery of 
a Left-wing journalist the British Foreign Office statement that 
Britain and Russia would certainly stand by France if she 
was forced into war by German aggression against Czecho- 
slovakia ! 

The crisis has left upon all the more thoughtful and public- 
minded Frenchmen, whether of Right or Left, a humiliating 
and almost terrifying impression of France’s lost opportuni- 
ties, of the inadequacy of her public life, political leadership 
and Press. At the same time the behaviour of the average 
Frenchman during the darkest days was worthy of the greatest 
French traditions. If Sept. 30th marked the ruin of French 
foreign policy, it may also turn out to be the starting-point of a 
national renewal on lines which cannot yet be foreseen. 


PATENT MEDICINES AND THE LAW—LI. 


By A ‘SPECTATOR’ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


UST before the last session of Parliament ended, an 
important debate on patent medicines took place in 
the House of Lords. It was initiated by Lord Horder in a 
lengthy and impressive speech, and among those who 
emphasised the urgent need for restrictive legislation in the 
interests of the public were Lord Addison, who is himself a 
doctor, and Lord Faringdon. Viscount Gage, replying 
for the Government, was content to explain that while 
something clearly ought to be done it was difficult to see 
just how to do it. 

There is something superficial in that, for the term patent 
medicine covers a multitude of medicaments, for both internal 
and external use, some good, many bad, and still more 
neither the one nor the other but simply worthless. Legis- 
lation that would discriminate properly between those classes 
would admittedly be hard to draft. But certainly not 
impossible, as the example of other countries, to which 
reference will be made in a later article, clearly shows. Legis- 
lation, moreover, in detail was recommended by a Select 
Committee on Patent Medicines which sat 24 years ago, 
but to all appearance sat in vain (partly no doubt because it 
reported almost at the moment war broke out). No one 


_ Who reads the evidence given before that committee can 


doubt for a moment that restrictive legislation is both 
perfectly practicable and urgently necessary. 

To that, no doubt, one objection may be made. Why, 
It will be asked, in a free country is any such legislation called 


for at all? No one need buy patent medicines unless he 
chooses; if he doubts their purity or their efficacy his 
femedy is <imple—to let-ihem alone. That may sound 


Plausible, but the answer is clear. The principle of legislation 


for the protection of the public (even, sometimes, against 
its own folly) is long-established. The maxim caveat emptor 
gets less relevant every day. The purchaser may look out, 
but he has no means of telling whether the glass of milk 
he pays for is deficient in fat or not. Hence the law which 
prohibits the sale of milk deficient in fat and provides for the 
appointment of inspectors to look out on the public’s behalf. 
And if the public is ignorant of the constituents of a glass 
of milk, how much more comprehensively ignorant is it of 
the constituents of a bottle of somebody’s patent mixture. 

No claims, moreover, are made for the glass of milk except 
that the glass does contain what is commonly known as milk. 
The claims made for the patent medicine are so fantastically 
extravagant that two-thirds of the patent medicine advertise- 
ments that fill the daily, and particularly the Sunday, news- 
papers must be stigmatised as plainly fraudulent. The 
restriction of fraudulent claims is an essentially fit subject 
for legislation—and has, in fact, been effected by legislation 
in several countries in Europe and America. 

The case against patent medicines as a whole—and always 
with the reservation that under that description a certain 
number of quite useful remedies are included—is that : 

(1) By their extensive advertising they tend to turn healthy 
people into hypochondriacs by convincing them that they 
suffer from the ailments whose symptoms are described. 

(2) They persuade people who really are ill to have recourse 
to some probably useless and possibly harmful specific, 
instead of taking the proper course of going to a doctor. 
Many, though of course not all, “ aids to the deaf” fall into 
this category. 

(3) Their advertisements—for no one ever advertises except 
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to create a demand—extract from the pockets of the ailing poor 
money badly needed for food or clothing. That particular 
evil is aggravated by the fact that many patent medicines 
are sold at anything up to twenty times the cost of production. 

(4) Some patent medicines are definitely and actively harm- 
ful—conspicuous among them many of those advertised as 
specifics for feminine ailments; some of them are thinly 
disguised abortifacients, but cannot be openly advertised as 
such, for the sale of abortifacients is illegal. 

This is by no means the whole of the indictment against 
what may fairly be described as “ the patent medicine ramp,” 
and the question whether it is worth bothering about may 
be considered as already answered. But one or two figures 
may be worth citing, to drive that conclusion home. An 
official committee which sat in 1937, not on the whole 
question of patent medicines but simply on the yield to the 
Exchequer of the stamp duties on proprietary remedies, 
estimated the annual turnover of the patent medicine trade 
to be £20,000,000; which happens to be almost exactly 
eight times as much as the cost of the drugs prescribed by 
doctors under the National Health Insurance scheme—and 
it is, of course, mainly those sections of the population falling 
under National Health Insurance which provide the patent 
medicine vendors with custom. (Health Insurance has 
done nothing to drive patent medicines out of the field, as 
it was once expected to.) Finally, if the matter still seems 
to need clinching, it should be sufficient to quote from the 
report of the ill-fated Select Committee of 1914, which 
declared that the trade in secret remedies constituted “a 
grave and widespread public evil,” and committed itself to 
the opinion that there existed “‘ an intolerable state of affairs, 
and that new legislation to deal with it, rather than the 
amendment of existing laws, is urgently needed in the 
public interest.” 

What that committee said in 1914 Lord Horder, whose 
authority on such a subject will not be called in question, 
said in the House of Lords in 1938 when he declared that 
the patent medicine advertising campaign was “acruelramp. It 
not only demanded money with menaces ; it coined money 
out of the fears of the people.” His motion drew attention 
to the enormous growth in the quack medicine trade and 
to “ the incongruity of exercising no control over the dele- 
terious effects of such trade upon health at a time when a 
serious effort is being made to improve national fitness ” 
and in the course of his speech he asserted that “ for every 
£100 which the Government spent on making the people 
health-conscious the quack-medicine-mongers paid £1,000 in 
making them disease-conscious.” As to the lack of exercise 
of any control over the patent medicine trade, that is ironic- 
ally emphasised in the new Food and Drugs Act, which 
received the Royal Assent in July and comes into effect 
on October Ist, 1939. There, after the admirable provision, 

“If a person sells to the prejudice of the purchaser 
any food or drug which is not of the nature, or not of the 
substance, or not of the quality, of the food or drug 
demanded by the purchaser, he shall, subject to the 
provisions of the next succeeding section, be guilty of an 
offence,” 

occurs a glaring exemption, referred to in the words italicised 
above, which makes the whole provision void if it can be 
proved “ that the article supplied was a proprietary medicine, 
and was supplied in response to a demand for that medicine.” 
That is the kind of loophole which in the public interest it 
is essential to close. 


For the reason why it is essential to close it the report of 
the 1914 committee may be invoked again. What it has 
to say generally of patent and proprietary remedies and 
appliances [the latter term is worth emphasising in view of 
the advertised cures for deafness, rupture, &c.] and of 
medicated wines is this : 

_ “These remedies are of widely differing characters, 
comprising (a) genuine scientific preparations ; (6) unob- 
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jectionable remedies for simple ailments ; and (¢) 
secret remedies making grossly exaggerated claims of 
efficacy, causing injury by leading sick persons: to 
delay in securing medical treatment ; containing jn 
disguise large proportions of alcohol ; sold for improper 
purposes; professing to cure diseases incurable by 
medication ; or essentially and deliberately fraudulent” — 
If it is contended that .these are evils from which the 
public must suffer because it would be impossible to frame 
effective legislation to curb them, the answer is that in map 
countries no difficulty has been found in either drafting 
such measures or in passing them into law. It is idle tp 
suggest that what France and the United States and various 
British Dominions found possible twenty or thirty years 
ago our own country should find impossible today. 


AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN NOW 


By FRANK TILSLEY 


[* 1914, when the war broke out, I was ten years old. 

I can remember the day well enough—sunshine, 
school holidays, the desire to join the Scouts, adult talk about 
an “ultimatum”; but war, no. War was so improbable, 
it seemed, that it was hardly worth discussing. There was a 
war going on, but that was in some quite remote place in 
Europe. And ages ago there’d been that one they talked 
about, the Boer War. But a war now, with England in it? 
No such luck. 

And then the war had happened after all, overnight, 
though it didn’t seem to make any difference to anything, 
Everything went on pretty well the same as it always had 
done, except that there were a lot of maps about with little 
pin flags stuck in them, and the pictures in the papers were 
always well worth looking at. And every now and then there 
was Mister This or young Joe That had “ gone.” 

They reappeared, from time to time, in khaki, and occa- 
sionally troops marched down the main road. There was a 
camp at Heaton Park, and at school a lad whose father had 
actually been at Scarborough when it was shelled. I hada 
brother of military age. He joined the R.A.M.C. A 
prospective brother-in-law was in the artillery. Yet somehow 
the war defied us and remained unreal and remote. We 
played “ alleys,” kick-can, ralley-vo, read The Gem and The 
Magnet, were late for school, and got our sums wrong. 

And then came the food scare, and we were in the war 
after all. It wasn’t that there was a shortage of food, said 
the newspapers. The trouble was that people were hoarding 
it. The newspapers spoke their minds about the hoarders 
in no uncertain manner. They were worse than the Huns, 
if possible. 

The indignation we felt against the hoarders! People 
like Mrs. So-and-So said our mothers, two great hulking 
sons working on munitions, . . .and Tomlinsons, the butchers : 
one and nine for a piece of steak this big—only this big, Mrs. 
Tilsley, as true as I stand here—they were the sort of people 
who hoarded. Trust profiteers to be hoarders, too. And 
Packard’s, the grocers, were no better. Mrs. range 
had sworn she had seen them handing things over the back 
fence to each other in the dead of night : catch the shopkeepers 
being left short of anything. Those were the folk should be 
in the army. What was the Government thinking of ? 

Anyway, you had to protect yourself against the hoarders, 
hadn’t you? It was all right the newspapers talking, but 
what else could you do? 

So off I went—with a fine conspiratorial air—to Seymout 
Meads, for a pound of lentils, two pounds of sugar, a pound 
of rice, a tin of dried peas, and a packet of sago. Then l 
was to go to Liptons, and Burgons, and the Co-op. for exactly 
the same. It wouldn’t look suspicious, like that, would it? 
You didn’t like having to do this sort of thing but, well, it 
stood to sense, didn’t it ? 
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Apparently it stood to sense with half the other people in 
Manchester, too, for Seymour Meads and Liptons and Burgons 
iF the Co-op. were packed with thousands of other prospec- 
jive shoppers, but no lentils, sugar, rice, dried peas or sago. 


However, that particular shortage was only temporary, a 
result of an excess of natural indignation against hoarders, 
ind very soon housewives were able to buy just a little more 
of this and that than they actually needed. Enough, as the 
weeks went by, to be stored in cellars and attics and lofts and 
other places not too conspicuous, for the newspapers, more 
discreet now, were hinting that inspectors would shortly 
be round to examine all houses and make sure no hoarding 
was going on. 

It was a Sunday when the wounded arrived, and we had 
just come out of church. There was a mild setting sun 
behind the distant roofs, yet a lively sparkle in the mirrored 
windows. An occasional tramcar clanged down the road, 
young lovers walked arm in arm, the man sometimes in khaki. 
The shops were bland beneath their drawn yellow sunblinds ; 
the grass verges, round the church, clean cut. And behind us 
tolled the bell, slowly, solemnly, with everything else very 
quiet as the stream of lorries came along the road. 


The lorries were open at the back and, as they passed, men 
in blue, men sitting and men lying, men with bandaged 
heads and great bulbous bandaged arms, men with empty 
sleeves and long, stiff, ungainly legs, waved, if they could 
wave, or just smiled, if they couldn’t, in response to the 
ragged cheer that followed the silence. 


They were going, we afterwards found, to Alma Park, 
a local elementary school. Alma Park had been converted 
into a hospital, and the children from there were to come 
to our own school, Chapel Street, and take turn and turn 
about with us, mornings and afternoons, alternate weeks, 
for the “ Duration.” ‘We were on half-time! The war 
was really beginning to mean something to us, at last. 


The local pork-butcher’s shop was raided—the owner 
was a German. I didn’t see the raid, but the boarded shop 
front was worth looking at for months afterwards. An 
anti-aircraft gun was mounted on a piece of waste land, 
nearby. I decided that there must be something a bit 
wrong with it, so that it wasn’t really good enough to use 
at the front. 

More and more the dark winter nights were cut by the 
slowly moving searchlights. All the street lamps were 
painted black on top and we had to have a very awkward 
contrivance made of board and black paper, for keeping 
the light from shining through the large sloping fan-light 
in the kitchen. This was done at every house in the row, 
with one exception, and we couldn’t understand why the 
police didn’t kick up a fuss about the odd one. Before 
long we were convinced they were German spies and somehow 
or other under protection. After all, weren’t King George 
and the Kaiser cousins or something? .. . 


My other brother joined the Army. Everybody was 
joining the Army now, it seemed. Lloyd George and the 
Kaisez, said one irate mother, should be put in a field and 
made to fight it out between themselves. It was senseless, 
that’s what it was. Senseless. 


At school there were practically all women teachers. 
Women teachers ! And only going to school half-time! That 
was something like! The discipline at school, however, 
(mained pretty much the same, but there must have been 
considerable slackening off at home. Almost everybody 
stole money, at home, or out of tills, or wherever they could 
lay hands on it. 


Mostly it was a matter of pence, but more than one boy 
appeared with pound notes supposed to be birthday presents. 
One lad had three birthdays in one month. There was 
4 strict limit to what they could buy, without being found 
out. Usually it was cakes, biscuits, chocolate, tins of fruits. 
Beyond that was a problem. I remember half a dozen of 


us sitting in a field the whole of one afternoon trying to 
devise some way of spending ten shillings. 

I cannot remember ever being actually short of food. 
Butter and sugar we had to wait in queues for, but there 
seemed to be sufficient of most of the other things we needed. 

Standing in queues was magnificent fun. You would 
turn out into the strange dark streets, lit by nothing but the 
moon, about half past five in the morning, convinced that 
you’d be one of the first there. But when you got to the 
shop there would be a queue perhaps already fifty yards 
long. They were almost all boys and girls, about ten to 
thirteen years old, laughing, joking, quarrelling, stamping 
to keep warm, sometimes fighting. 

The dark would turn to grey, and traffic appear on the 
main road. Eight o’clock, and real light, would find us 
rather subdued, with a solitary policeman now in charge 
at the head of the queue. 

And then, at half past eight, our mothers would appear 
to take our places, so that we could go to school—carrying 
jugs of cocoa, steaming gloriously into the raw winter air, 
and four or five thick bacon sandwiches. Breakfasting in 
the street, after two or three hours standing through a winter’s 
morning, is an exciting experience. 

Perhaps it seems more exciting now than it really was, 


THE TWO WORLDS 
To JONATHAN SWIFT 


BoLpDEST of the writing tribe, 

Master of the killing gibe, 

Here is work that none but you 
Craftsman-like could carry through. 
When you last observed our earth 
Statesmen shuddered at your mirth : 
You’d admit our modern themes 
Tax your satire’s wildest dreams ; 
Lilliputians and Yahoos 

Are familiar as our shoes, 
Symbolise, we now confess, 

Probity and Cleanliness ; 

Grave Projectors here invent 
Poverty, and flesh torment ; 

Whilst Laputan justice rules, 
Bombing fractious slums and schools. 


You preferred the tone satiric, 

Used but rarely panegyric ; 

These times offer equal scope 

To our loathing and our hope ; 
Now each harsh day’s history craves 
Praise for men, and scorn for knaves. 
For the foulest pigmy crew 
Pullulates the half-world through, 
Crushing under bully heels 

All that finely grows or feels, 

And would dowse the spirit’s lamp 
In a concentration camp. 


These would not intimidate 

You who dared a savage fate, 

Faced a strong and ruthless foe 

For a hope you could not know, 

But with darkness at your back 

Dealt the great a mighty crack, 

Battling like a classic hero 

Petty tyrants vile as Nero ; 

Yet the blood-born future shines 

Through the fury of your lines, 

And its steely walls are reared 

Over jungle-swamps you cleared : 

Your negation now turns fact, 

Men grow noble as they act ; 

And the justice you invoke 

Men are building stroke by stroke, 

Where people are accounted wealth 

And liberty society’s health. 
EDGELL RICKWORD. 
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JUGOSLAVIA AND THE CRISIS 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N August 14th Dr. Vladko Matchek, leader of the 
Croatian Peasant Party, came to Belgrade to confer 
with the chiefs of the Serbian United Democratic Opposition, 
and spoke to a crowd estimated between 80,000 and 120,000. 
He spoke of an island in “ Dalmatian Croatia” which is 
“under the occupation of the police. Any police sergeant 
may seize and imprison, beat and torture men, women and 
children. He is responsible to no one for his misdeeds. 
And if the need arises we must ask ourselves: ‘ Which of 
these people will defend this State?’” This passage was 
greeted with loud shouts from the Serbian crowd of “ None, 
nor would we.” At the end of the meeting a resolution 
was passed, demanding that a Constituent Assembly be 
called to put an end to the “ dictatorial violent régime of 
January 6th, 1929, and substitute a democratic constitution 
approved by the majority of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes.” 

This meeting is the last stage of a struggle that has been 
going on for more than nine years. From 1919 to 1929 
Jugoslavia had-a parliamentary government. The Croats, 
who had not helped to make the constitution of 1921, were 
always discontented. The proclamation of the dictatorship 
in 1929 hit the Serbs equally. After the first years of terror 
and demoralisation, the democratic forces began to recover. 
The advent of Stoyadinovitch in 1935 slightly relaxed the 
pressure. Since then the Croats have been able to organise. 
Now the vast majority are united behind Matchek, who 
controls most of the economic, professional and educational 
organisations in the country. The three main Serbian 
parties, Democrat, Agrarian and dissident Radicals, likewise 
united to make a common programme, and in October, 1937, 
reached an agreement with the Croats. For a year they 
have worked together. The meeting in August, described 
by all Jugoslav democrats as “historic,” was to be the 
beginning of a campaign in which the Opposition would 
show the Government that it meant business. 

The Government has little, and extremely heterogeneous, 
support. Dr. Stoyadinovitch represents a section of the 
bourgeoisie and certain military and ecclesiastical circles. 
He is the representative of the Pan-Serb idea, but he 
encourages the extreme Fascist separatist group among the 
Croats, allowing their newspaper, Nezavisnost, unexampled 
freedom from censorship. The Minister of the Interior, Dr. 
Koroshetz, represents the Slovenes. His political support 
of the Government is rewarded by the concession to Slovenes 
of State money and administrative posts. But it is doubtful 
whether he still commands a majority of the Slovenes. 
The Minister of Transport, Dr. Spaho, has an analogous 
position. His policy is to support the Government in 
return for material advantages for his people, the Bosnian 
Mahommedans. As reactionaries, Koroshetz and Spaho 
favour suppression, but as representatives of non-Serbian 
regions they are not for centralism, and do not wish to break 
all relations with the Croats. For this reason, when the 
Government discussed whether it should allow a demonstra- 
tion when Matchek came to Belgrade, Koroshetz opposed 
Stoyadinovitch, who wished to forvid the meeting, and Prince 
Paul took his advice. 

The Belgrade meeting terrified Koroshetz and all Jugoslav 
reactionaries. The demands for democratic government 
and collaboration with Great Britain and France, and the 
open refusal to fight for the State as it is, seemed sheer 
“ Bolshevism.” Now the ranks of the government are closed. 
The understanding of Serbs and Croats, now at last realised, 
removes the raison d’étre of the dictatorship. Prince Paul, 
as head of the State, may accept the verdict of the people and 
call the Opposition, representing an overwhelming majority, 
to power, or he may intensify the dictatorship. Himself 
obsessed by a terror of ‘“‘ Bolshevism,” surrounded by the 
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most reactionary advisers and accessible to German influence 
he can resort only to repression. ? 
The future depends on international events, Jugoslay 
foreign policy is described officially as “ neutral,” Some 
40 per cent. of Jugoslav trade is with the Third Reich 
Jugoslav wheat is bought by the State Export Office and sold 
to Germany, while the Jugoslav peasant eats maize brea 
Little can be said in the Jugoslav Press against Germany, 
The German Consul-General in Belgrade uses his diploma. 
immunity to organise propaganda and espionage among the 
German minority in Jugoslavia. The trade with Germany 
based on the usual Nazi technique, is disastrous not only tb 
the peasants but to town tradesmen. It profits only a fey 
people connected with the Government who are financially 
interested. But the most violent attacks may be made q 
France and Czechoslovakia, and newspapers have been cop. 
fiscated because they praised Great Britain. The presen 
régime favours Germany and Italy because it sympathise; 
with their forms of government. Stoyadinovitch has beep 
prevented hitherto from suppressing the last vestiges of 
liberty because he has feared the might of Great Britain and 
France, and the existence of a free Czechoslovakia allied with 
Soviet Russia. He hates Czechoslovakia profoundly, no 
because he is “anti-Czech,” but because it represents the ide 
of freedom in Central Europe, and because it is an objec 
on which the democratic aspirations and the strong sense of 
Slav solidarity of the Jugoslav peoples can centre. The bey 
proof of this are the thousands of Jugoslavs who presented 
themselves as volunteers at the Czechoslovak Legation in 
Belgrade last week. The knowledge that Great Britain and 
France have given their support to German policy in Eastem 
Europe and that the Franco-Soviet pact has been destroyed, 
may now encourage Stoyadinovitch to take the decisive step 
in the near future and to establish a full Fascist régime. He 
knows that if there are revolts, he can always call in the 
German army “ to save Jugoslavia from Bolshevism.” 
The reaction of Belgrade to the first “ Anglo-French 
plan ” was most striking. I had the definite impression that 
the friendship of the Serbian people for France, painfully 
constructed by common struggles and common sufferings, 
which even the most simple peasant felt, was destroyed in 
one day. “ Western Democracy” is now considered a 
sheer hypocrisy. The choice lies between Germany and 
Russia. Some will choose Germany, particularly among th 
Croatian bourgeoisie. Exploitation of this feeling will enabk 
Stoyadinovitch to find some support for his dictatorship. 
But the majority will choose Russia, the great Slav country, 
rich in untold resources, mighty in arms, the defender o 
the exploited and the enemy of monarchs and Germans. 
In the Balkans rule three monarchs, all hated by thei 
peoples, Paul, George and Boris, whom British policy ha 
supported as a conservative counterweight against German 
influence, but who have become instruments of this influence. 
Against them are arrayed popular movements of siti 
potential strength. The heroism, sanity and patriotism of 
Jugoslav democrats, particularly of the young, are mos 
inspiring to a foreign observer. Jugoslavia, the grealts! 
and richest, is the key to the Balkans. A change of régime 
in Belgrade in a democratic direction would be followed 
within a few weeks by changes in Sofia and Athens. If Great 
Britain and France played an active part in this region, 
had good relations with Russia, and frankly supported demo- 
cracy in the Balkans, they could unite them, together with 
Rumania and Turkey, already afraid of German aims, 
in a barrier of 60,000,000 people against Hitler’s ambitions. 
If they stand aside, the whole peninsula, its economic resource 
and man power, will be absorbed within the German Wehrwirth 
schaft and used in the offensive against the West. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
MUSIC THE CINEMA 
The Proms ‘*Prison sans Barreaux.’’ At the Academy- ‘* Prison 
without Bars.’’ At the London Pavilion——-‘‘ Mademoiselle 


THE Promenade Concerts ended last Saturday in an atmosphere 
of even greater enthusiasm than ever under the stimulus of the 
thought that we might all have been shivering in trenches 
instead of being packed in the Queen’s Hall, combined with 
the fact that during the present week Sir Henry Wood celebrates 
the soth anniversary of his first appearance as a conductor. 
it is easy to allow the patent faults of Sir Henry Wood’s 
musicianship to obscure his great qualities. Unfortunately 
he seems to have become with the passing years increasingly 
insensitive both in his treatment of rhythm and in matters 
of taste. It is, perhaps, inevitable that a conductor directing 
, work for the mth time with only a minimum of preparation 
at rehearsal, should tend to exaggerate his own idiosyncrasy 
which lies in the direction of a vulgarity both in inter- 
pretative expression and in orchestral sound, that is only a 
natural complement of the gusto without which he could not 
carry through his enormous task. 

The distaste that is aroused in most musicians by Sir Henry’s 
érchestrations of Bach and Handel and by his treatment of 
such works as Schubert’s Symphony in C major is not the 
reaction of pedantic minds. After all the “Proms” are 
not designed for purists and ‘scholars. The objection lies 
in the very crudity of his proceedings which results in ugly 
sound, quite apart from the quesiion of whether it falsifies 
the whole style of the music. Yet, while one may doubt the 
beneficent effect of the ‘“‘ Proms ” upon the musical taste of 
an indiscriminating public, it is impossible not to be grateful 
toa man who has not only given to thousands of people an 
enormous amount of pleasure, but has also provided the really 
musical members of the audience with an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of widening their knowledge. Such a service, not to 
mention the debt that contemporary composers owe him, 
more than balances the actual defects of his musical taste. 

We were given at the end of that Saturday evening a direct 
experience of Sir Henry Wood’s ability as a conductor, when 
he turned round at the end of that ineffable “‘ Fantasia on 
British Sea-songs”’ and made us sing ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” 
This part was, of course, encored. Now the first time the inevit- 
able rallentando at the cadence was very ragged and one could 
hear in imagination the shout of ‘‘ Wait for it” that the conductor 
was toc polite to utter. But the second time he had us under 
his spell, and we acquitted ourselves, I think, very creditably— 
better indeed than the orchestra did in their impromptu 
accompaniment (without conductor) to our “‘ For he’s a jolly 
good fellow !” 

The orchestral playing this season has maintained a remark- 
ably high standard. ‘There used to be a tendency towards 
the end of the 10 weeks for a pardonable slackness to invade 
the playing. This year the B.B.C. Orchestra has played with 
great fire and spontaneity throughout, and the ragged entries 
that have been noticeable in some of the more difficult modern 
works may be reasonably attributed to insufficient rehearsal. 
It is impossible to prepare a work like “‘ Ein Heldenleben ” 
adequately in the time at disposal. And, when all is said and 
done, I doubt whether in any other country in the world a 
better standard of performance is to be found, except at special 
and festival concerts. I certainly have heard nothing of the 
kind at the ordinary concerts in Germany, Italy or France. 

The final programme of the season was typical of the omni- 
vorous appetite of this audience. There was a popular Overture, 
amodern Concerto by John Ireland, ‘‘ Scheherazade” to show 
off the individual players and ‘‘ L’Apprenti Sorcier ” for fun, 
besides the usual operatic airs and a group of old ballads 
that took one back to the days when the ‘‘ Proms ” were used 
to advertise the wares of the publishers who financed them. 
The Overture was, by the way, from Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride, which raised uncomfortable thoughts of another barter 
that was in process of fulfilment that day. Nevertheless, it was 
well that we should be reminded, in the face of the recent 
‘sseverations of that cultured arbiter of elegance, Field-Marshal 
Goering, that the untutored and origin-less pygmies of Prague 
did once produce a Smetana and a Dvorak, whose weaknesses 
oiginated precisely from a mistaken adoption of German 

Musical ideals that were foreign to his genius. 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


Ma Mére.’’ At the Berkeley 

Ir is said that this is the first time that an original film and 
a foreign version of it have been exhibited simultaneously 
in London. The original is French, the copy English, and 
the comparison is instructive, if somewhat depressing. Prison 
sans Barreaux was made as the result of a series of articles 
in a French newspaper exposing the shocking conditions 
in certain French reformatories. It is therefore directly 
comparable to the American films of a similar nature which 
are at present so much in the fashion (Little Tough Guy, 
Crime School and Boy’s Town). Allowing for all tempera- 
mental differences between the two nations, the French film 
compares well, though, as in its Hollywood counterparts, 
the blacks are exceedingly black, and the whites are as pure 
as the robes of the blessed. But the intention and the sincerity 
are matched by technical skill—to say nothing of a rigorously 
necessary tact. 

We see a French house of correction for girls, operating 
under the Bad Old System—at worst active cruelty, at best an 
unfeeling frost of discipline. Itisruled by Madame Appel, a dis- 
honest and sadistic spinster (finely portrayed by Maximilienne), 
and a brood of weakminded, but not essentially evil, assistants. 
The authorities, sensing that all is not well, appoint a woman 
with ideas and ideals, who (how like life !) happens to be the 
fiancée of the school doctor. The story details her reforms, 
and her especial fight for the soul of one Nelly (guiltless, it 
would seem, of the crime for which she was condemned). 
After a series of crises which nearly destroy the new plans, 
she has the doubtful pleasure of seeing her reformed Nelly 
depart to join her doctor fiancé in Pondicherry, and resigns 
herself to a life of good works and spinsterdom. Will she, 
one wonders, develop into another Madame Appel ? 

But it is unfair to giggle at the naivetés of the plot, for the 
film depends largely on the sympathetic portrayal of the 
inmates of the school, and not least on the performance of 
Corinne Luchaire as Nelly. Though handicapped by a 
receding chin and a too-melancholy mouth, she speaks and 
moves with the true charm of adolescence, and, in the hands 
of Léonide Moguy, the director, she can act. Her performance 
was good enough at any rate to get her a repeat contract for 
the part, when the English version went into production at 
Denham. 

But what a change is here! The make-up department of 
London Films have masked from our view the expressive 
youthfulness of her face, and have evolved for her benefit 
the most unbecoming of hairdressing. She is veneered and 
polished like those modern Tudor refectory tables which are 
delivered to your door in a plain van on deposit of one pound. 
And alas! she fits the film. For it is quite staggering to 
observe how the director of Prison without Bars has copied 
with meticulous care nearly every setting and camera angle, 
but has yet lost the whole feeling of the piece. Apart from 
Corinne Luchaire, it is a triumph of miscasting; Edna Best 
is doomed yet again to make self-sacrifice a second Thermopylae, 
and, through sheer brilliance of technique, she almost succeeds ; 
Barry K. Barnes can do little as the doctor, and Martita Hunt, 
as Madame Appel, distorts her fine features to no avail. It 
is a disastrous film. 

The blame should fall neither on actors not director, but 
on Mr. Korda himself, for producing the film at all. Have 
we no social problems of our own that we must produce, e7 
plein Anglais, a story so essentially French? It may be the 
sincerest form of flattery, but our film magnates have already 
been only too guilty of unimaginative imitations. In this 
case all that is proved is that in camera work and lighting we 
have a little more polish; but with the same excellences we 
could have not unwisely tackled the story of Borstal—though 
no doubt Hollywood will shortly do it for us. 

Mademoiselle Ma Mere is a frothy and salacious little film. 
It seems clear that the only reason for showing it here is the 
opportunity of cashing-in on the success of Danielle Darrieux— 
but it is likely on the whole to strike something of a blow at 
her reputation, for she appears, no more than competently, 
as a screaming little vixen who ought to be handed over to 
Madame Appel without an instant’s delay. Bast. WRIGHT. 
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Floriferous Autumn 

Last week I counted forty-seven blossoms on one small 
apple tree and buds were opening on the first day of October. 
Such unseasonable eccentricities are to be seen here and there 


in many years, but hardly to this extent. Autumn is always 
in some regards like a second spring. Seed is sown, naturally 
and artificially, and seeds germinate. The activity of many 
roots is perhaps greater now than at any date. New leaf 
shoots are put forth on many trees and bushes. All this is 
common in greater or lesser degree, to most years; but this 
autumn growing weather of a peculiar seduction, has followed 
arresting weather, and the flowers that bloom in the spring 
have become the flowers that bloom in the autumn. In my 
garden is one low bank covered solely with yellow alyssum, 
set there chiefly to keep weeds down. It is now almost as 
continuously bright with its sunny flowers as it was in spring. 
There are a few blossoms on both the sweet briar and Penzance- 
briar hedge that tops the bank. The ceanothus on the wall 
is at least as full of flower as ever it was and the shoots still 
grow. The aftermath of grass is much closer and thicker 
than the growth that was cut in June. Odd blossoms appear 
on the most unlikely plants and bushes—on broom, spiraea 
and carnation. Who said that autumn stands for melancholy ? 


x x x * 


Grass as Enemy 

Is it an accident or a proper sequel that the one floriferous 
apple tree in the orchard was made quite clear of grass for a 
considerable distance round the trunk? All the rest are more 
or less encumbered with grass. The clearance was done 
atout four weeks before the buds broke. The coincidence 
is at least curious. It has been abundantly proved that in 
most districts grass is a considerable hindrance to the growth 
and well-being of young trees. That great chemist, Mr. 
Spencer Pickering, could alter the colour of the apple-tree’s 
fruit merely by altering the size of the cleared space about the 
trunk. A particular apple, naturally of a green tint, reddened 
as soon as the grass approached; and in this case redness 
was a symptom of decreased vitality. It is, of course, all to 
the bad that a fruit tree should flower at this season; and 
perhaps the clearing of grass may be badly timed. Why 
grass interferes with vitality has not been exactly determined, 
for trees so surrounded suffered just as much when they 
were well supplied with water (by means of underground 
pipes). It is presumed that the grass has some chemical 
as well as mechanical influence. However it is probably 
only the young tree that suffers. The veterans are successfully 
resistant to any poison the grass may excrete, if this is the 


essential trouble. 
* x * * 


A Debt to France 

Most of us are lamenting the absence of any sort of crop in 
the orchard; but the deficiency does not extend, so far as I 
have seen, to the cider apples, which are in good quantity in 
many western orchards. They are a remarkable product, for 
which the chief credit must be given to the French. They 
differ very greatly from other apples in chemical constituents 
and good cider cannot be made out of other sorts. The true 
cider apple or bitter-sweet is truly named. It has more sugar 
and, what is perhaps more important, more tannin than other 
apples; and the French have been accenting these qualities 
for a very great many years. Perhaps the most famous, if not 
the most typical, is Medaille d’Or, which has the advantage of 
prodigality. It bears immensely. It is bearing immensely 
this year in western orchards. The pity is that it has the 
defects of its virtues, and bears so plentifully that it often 
breaks in pieces its own rather tender shoots. A number of 
experiments have been made in England in recent years with a 
view to find a cross that should prove less fragile without losing 
its essential virtues. I saw one such cross of which hopes are 
entertained, last week in Herefordshire, where both the apple 
and its fermented juices flourish. 

* * * * 

Young Giants 

The making of many of the trees themselves, apart from 
the variety of race, is interesting and ingenious. Any sort 
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of apple stock is budded close to the ground with any ort of 
apple that has shown power and rapidity of Srowth, Ag 
soon as this graft reaches the desired height it is cut and grafted 
with the desired variety. I saw many thousands of trees of 
an average height, I should say, of not less than eleven feet 
with good strong, plentiful and well-shaped boughs that Were 
little more than three years old. The speed of growth jg 
altogether astounding, whatever the cause—the SOil, the 
climate, or the nature of the buds and grafts. The speed of 
the mechanical operation is also sufficiently astonishing, though 
I should say even these budders of apples were excelled in 
sheer rapidity by some of the workers in nursery gardens 
for roses. I dare not suggest how many hundred a man 
and a boy can do within a day; and a negligible quantity fais 
to “‘ take.” Ifa bud in July should fail, very little time jg lost, 
for the stock is then grafted in the following spring. Both 
crafts are worth practising ; but grafting is the more useful 19 
the private gardener. Any old or young tree of an indifferen: 
sort may be grafted with a good sort, and come into bearing 
within three years. The growth of the grafts on a strongly 
rooted tree is scarcely credible to those who have had no 
experience of the transformation. There is, of course, a 
newer system of multiple grafting of smaller shoots that is 
quicker still. 
* * * * 


Stupid Dogs 

Many tall but true stories are told from time to time about 
the homing instinct in dogs; but I do not know that I have 
ever heard one about the lack of that instinct. Yet dogs can 
be fools, even in this regard. I possess a spaniel that is an 
excellent retriever, is very obedient and understands as well as 
other dogs the simpler demands and instructions. Yet he is 
totally unable to find his way home if he once strays more than half 
a mile or even less. I attribute the loss of a sense of direction 
to the fact that he was kept severely tied up except for an 
occasional lesson, until he was nearly one year old. Heis 
still of the mind of the Prisoner of Chillon, who ‘“‘ regained his 
freedom with a sigh.” Directly you touch the cord by which 
he is sometimes tethered he runs up with every sign of pleasure 
and holds up his head for the clasp to be fastened to his collar. 
You might suppose that he was afraid of being lost. By way 
of contrast—a visitor’s cocker spaniel, that escaped from the 
car in a village about a mile and a half away ran straight back, 
though it had never made the journey except in a closed car, 
This same dog cannot be taught to retrieve. So different are 
dogs’ capacities. Is another dog of my acquaintance afflicted 
with stupidity or only bad temper? Of late in his older age he 
has come to regard the motor-car as his private possession, to 
which only his the right of entry, and flies savagely at any other 
person who dares so much as totouch the doors. His jealousy 
is an unfortunate by-product of dogs’ almost universal delight 
in the motor-car. 

* * * * 


In the Garden 


Varieties of flowers have many queer names, many difficult, 
some easy to remember. ‘‘ Mephistopheles ” is one that I find 
easy, not only from a certain salience in the word! It stands 
for the most variously coloured of the newer montbretias, of 
which I saw several recently in the garden of their inventor. 
One of the biggest, just about to appear, is to be called, ! 
believe, R. O. Backhouse. These montbretias chiefly excel in 
size. They suggest rather an alstroemaria than an old moni- 
bretia, and this magnitude is a great addition to their beauty. 
This quality of size has to my eye half-ruined some flowers: 
the biggest dahlias and zinnias are perhaps the least lovely. 
It is a virtue in new autumn crocuses as well as new montbretias. 
There is a very lovely double crocus of Dutch origin; at 
Mr. Backhouse has added great beauty to the form of the 
crocus. The cup of the latest is a model for an artist’s amphor. 
It is a surprising quality in these autumn crocuses that whea 
plucked they last well in a vase in the house if the vase 
empty of water. They live apparently on the juices of the 
stalks, which rot off if water is given them. 


W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BACK TO LOST IDEALS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$in,—The last War will indeed have been fought in vain, 
not necessarily if there be another war, but inevitably and 
emphatically, if those ideals for which the youth of England 
fought and died—ideals of liberty and. truth and justice 
which they regarded as the indispensable basis of any civilisa- 
tion worthy of the name—can now be lightly discarded and 
thrown to the winds by a pack of egotistical merchants, 
snivelling parsons, moribund old women, decadent aristocrats 
and effeminate young men. 

There are dangerous theories abroad in England today 
which, unless stoutly combated, will lead us swiftly by the 
Path of Slovenly Reasoning, through the Valley of Cowardice, 
into the Gulf of Hell. One of these is the theory of isolation : 
that England should ‘“‘ mind her own business,” shut her 
eyes to the horrors at her gates, and concentrate upon her 
own selfish money-making concerns. As if a nation, any 
more than an individual, can escape from her duties and live 
upon a pinnacle of self-satisfaction and material comfort, 
while cruelty, violence and injustice stalk unhampered through 
the rest of the world! This theory is not only morally con- 
temptible but, in these days of lightning communications and 
the consequent interdependence of State on State, utterly and 
fatuously stupid. 

Another theory, expressed, I think, by a correspondent in 
your last issue, is that, irrespective of the State, our young 
men have the right to pick and choose and announce to us 
the causes for which they are prepared and the causes for 
which they are not prepared to fight. When we have to pay 
an outrageous income tax, however unjust we may think it 
to be, it never enters our head to refuse payment. We go on 
paying till we burst, because we are disciplined and know 
that we shall be put into prison if we do not, and because 
we realise that in principle this is fair, because this payment 
is one of the duties which we owe to the State in return for 
its protection and care of us. When we are called upon to 
fight for the State, we are called upon simply to fulfil another 
of these duties, albeit the most important and, maybe, the 
supreme one. 

No State could long continue in existence if individuals were 
allowed at their own discretion to criticise the cause for which 
the State as a whole is determined to fight, and to translate 
such criticism into individual action or abstention from action. 
In their own interests, as well as ours, these young men should 
be disciplined and taught this obvious fact, for if they are 
not prepared, when called upon to do so, to offer themselves 
unreservedly to the State, they will lose for ever that freedom 
and leisure which they now enjoy for the examination of 
their delicate consciences. 

A third dangerous theory is the so-called ‘‘ Christian’ 
attitude adopted by certain pacifists and by far too large a 
number of clergymen—that no man can fight and be a 
Christian. So then, all our brothers and fathers who “ gathered 
the spears of the Prussian legions in. their breasts,” that we 
might live and continue in comfort and air our smug little 
theories—all these were heathens, were un-Christian and 
therefore, as a Christian reward for their self-sacrifice, are 
condemned to utter darkness and to gnashing of teeth! But 
I will answer these pseudo-Christians, these shameful mis- 
Interpreters of the whole life of Christ and of his fighting 
Apostle, Saint Paul, not in the words of a soldier or statesman, 
but in those of a Bishop, one of the most saintly, gentle and 
humble men who have ever lived. The late Bishop Moule, 
Bishop of Durham, was not afraid to preach in his Cathedral 
on the “holiness of patriotism, the benediction of God upon 
the love of country ”; and he went on to say: “I read, a 
few days ago, a long and able letter against the patriotic idea. 
It affirmed that Christ the Lord in proclaiming God as Father 
and men as brethren abolished nationality. . . . I boldly call 
this position a subtle and most dangerous fallacy. . . . It is 
fO More sin to bar the gates of England against German 
outrage, although ideally all men are brethren, than it is to 


lock the home doors within which children slecp against a 
midnight burglar, though he, too, is potentially a child of 
God. . . . ‘ Who dies if England lives ?’ is fit for the utterance 
of a soul whose life all the while is hid with Christ in God.” 

What has come over us in these recent years? We seem 
to have lost all sense of values, and we tremble before the 
arrogant exhibition of brute force, as a sheep trembles before 
the butcher. And when we talk of ‘‘ Civilisation,’ to which 
we have recently sacrificed so much—so much of Justice, 
so much of Truth and so much of the liberty of others— 
what do we mean by this “ Civilisation” ? Do we mean 
the truly Christian, the old English ideals of Chivalry and 
Freedom and Coura;e, the protection of the weak, the cham- 
pionship of Good and the defiance of Evil? Or do we mean 
our personal wealth and our personal safety, our motor-cars 
and our big businesses, our night-clubs and our scarlet finger- 
nails ? 

Incredible though it may seem in an age where evil has 
so blatantly advertised its power and its purpose for all men 
to see and understand, scarce one man of consequence has 
arisen in this land which boasts of its love of justice and liberty 
—scarce a statesman, scarce a newspaper, scarce a philan- 
thropist, scarce a priest—to denounce in unequivocal terms 
the greatest tyranny, the most rapacious and cynical injustice 
that modern history has seen ; a tyranny and injustice publicly 
proclaimed and exercised, not once, but repeatedly, over 
individuals, over States, over Christians, over Jews, over 
women, over children; not in one small corner of Europe, 
but spread, like foul blotches, all over its face. 

How can this be? There must be a secret canker some- 
where in our midst, some foul plant with its roots in selfishness 
and unimaginative stupidity, assiduously watered by those 
whose interest it is to poison the heart of our Empire. We 
have seen already some of the fruits of their labours in the 
recent hysterical outburst in the House of Commons; in 
the fallacious arguments and the subtle evasions of the truth, 
of certain great newspapers; in the silence and timidity of 
the Church over the fundamental question of right and wrong ; 
in the complete absence of a sense of shame in many of our 
personal friends for the price which others have paid for 
their temporary security; in the triumphant acclamation 
of our new-found friendship with the bully of Europe; in 
the almost contemptuous official disregard of the sufferings 
and the dignity of the Czechs and of the debt which we owe 
to them. 

Does not all this point, too clearly for our peace of mind, 
to the sinister explanation that, although, thank God, the 
heart of the people is sound, ‘‘ Something is rotten in the 
State of Denmark ” ?—Your obedient servant, 

TIMOTHY EDEN. 

Fritham House, Lyndhurst, New Forest, Hants. 


HITLER’S PROGRAMME 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I read Professor Seton-Watson’s analysis of Hitler’s 
programme and of Mein Kampf in particular in your last week’s 
issue with great interest, but it did seem to me that he was 
perhaps a little dogmatic. 

According to Professor Seton-Watson the culminating 
argument of the whole book is that Germany’s Eastern policy 
is unattainable until France has been crushed, so that (he 
concludes) the overthrow of Czechoslovakia is merely a prelude 
to the attack on France and the bid for the mastery of the world. 

That may or may not be so. But Mein Kampf can also be 
read rather differently. The famous passage ‘on page 766 
dealing with the need for a final settlement (Auseinandersetsung 
with France is by its whole context related to the idea that 
France has for centuries attacked and encircled Germany. 
There is no warrant in the text for assuming that if France 
ceases to do this in German eyes—and that is surely the meaning 
of the Munich agreement—the final Ausetnandersetzung will 
still be necessary. 

Of course, if Germany is aiming at the mastery of the world 
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the destruction of France and presumably of Great Britain also 
(which is certainly not even implied in the text) would be 
indispensable preliminaries. But in his reference to this 
Professor Seton-Watson really seems a little disingenuous. 
For Hitler does not relate this mastery either to his Eastern or 
to his French policy, as Professor Seton-Watson appears to 
imply. His only reference to it is in a wholly independent 
brief conclusion (Schlusswort) added to the general text on 
page 782. In this passage there is no direct word of conquest 
but merely the suggestion that: ‘‘ A State which in the age of 
race-poisoning devotes itself to the fostering of its best racial 
elements will one day become the master of the earth.” 

Since this process will presumably take some time—the 
Nazis incidentally claim to think in terms of thousands of 
years—we may perhaps comfort ourselves with the dual 
reflection that the menace may not be immediate and that the 
Fiihrer may have exaggerated the effects of racial purity. 
Incidentally, in regard to another disturbing passage mentioned 
by Professor Seton-Watson, when Hitler writes of two hundred 
and fifty million Germans settled on land in Europe, we may 
remember that despite considerable efforts the German birth- 
rate is still barely sufficient to maintain the existing population. 

While Mein Kampf undoubtedly deserves study, it is probably 
no more accurate and definite a guide to the Fihrer’s intentions 
than some of his speeches, which can generally be taken in 
two ways. A German friend who was present at Nuremberg 
the other day told me that the man on his right was cheéring 
because he thought Hitler was going to war, while the man on 
his left applauded equally loudly because he thought the 
speech meant peace. 

Above all, however, I feel that at the present juncture specula- 
tions on the ultimate intentions of Germany are out of place. 
To save the peace of the world Mr. Chamberlain has taken 
the Fiihrer at his word, and upon the success of that policy 
the future of European civilisation depends. But if we now 
make the impression of being a divided nation not whole- 
heartedly and sincerely behind the Prime Minister; if we 
give ourselves up to suspicions and recriminations, and attribute 
to Germany and her leaders dark intentions which they may 
not possess ; if we treat the attempt to secure the pacification 
of Europe of which Munich is only the beginning as a surrender 
to force and not to justice; if we make Germany feel that no 
genuine understanding with Great Britain is to be had, we shall 
be going the best way about producing the very results we fear. 

We cannot see the future. We certainly must continue to 
be strong ; our concessions must be made as now from strength 
and not from weakness. It is perhaps not too much to hope 
that the spirit which animated us in these dark days may go 
on flourishing in the months and years ahead. But surely 
the words of the Prime Minister’s great father about Kruger, 
quoted in the Sunday Times this week, are equally applicable 
to the German Fuhrer : “‘ I desired to believe him magnanimous. 
Some great man, Goethe, I think, said that if you wish a man 
to be what you want him to be you must express your belief 
that he is so.” The father failed; let us hope the son will 
succeed. To trust a man or a nation is the best way to secure 
trustworthiness, mutual confidence and peace.—Yours faith- 
fully, H. Powys GREENWOOD. 

Lauriston House, Dartmouth. 


HOW WAR WAS STOPPED 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I found it hard last week, as I am sure many others 
did, to understand how The Spectator, after the line it had 
taken, could join in the shortsighted, though quite natural 
enthusiasm of the crowd for Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy. 

This became even harder when I read your other references, 
to the crisis. You showed you were aware of the conspiracy 
among certain French and British politicians to throw doubt 
on the intentions and war strength of the U.S.S.R. You 
gave warning of the danger of further concessions. You 
pointed out, and allowed my friend Seton-Watson to emphasise, 
the fatuity of trusting Herr Hitler’s word. Yet you gave 
Mr. Chamberlain credit for doing everything possible to 
preserve peace with honour. 

From your own statements it can clearly be deduced that the 
one way to do this was to show Hitler that Britain, France and 
Russia stood firmly together against aggression and a reign 
of violence in Central Europe. Had that been made plain 
in time, there would have been no war scare. Even Lord 





Beaverbrook’s organ, the Evening Standard, while prais; 
Mr. Chamberlain for “ dragging us back from th ied 
: : é € abyss of 

war,” said that his errors were responsible for our bein 
there! But for those errors there would have been no Sacrifi 
of Czechoslovakia (though the undoubted grievances of 4 
German subjects would have had b i . 
jects ave had to be remedied by some 
form of Home Rule) ; no agitating and costly preparation fhe 
air raids, and no triumph for Hitler, whose yoke, a distin. 
guished German exile writes me, has been riveted on to the 
neck of the German people more firmly than ever by Mr 
Chamberlain. : 

The German people must put up with that; they have 
brought it on themselves. I am thinking of all who in othe, 
lands went through distress and anxiety, which would have 
been avoided if the announcement on September 26th thy 
Britain, France and Russia stood together had been made 
on September 16th. 

This, coupled with British Fleet mobilisation, brought 
Hitler’s threats of war to an abrupt stop. He had neve 
meant to challenge three Powers. He was bluffing on the 
hope that Britain would stand aside and so give France ap 
excuse to back out. Why was his bluff not called earlier? 
Because Mr. Chamberlain has steadily refused to make any 
arrangement with Russia. His line is that “ British interests 
are best served by close relationships with the German and 
Italian dictatorships.” He was forced to leave this line for 
a moment by rising alarm and anger among his own supporters, 
That immediately shut off Hitler’s sabre-rattling, as it could 
have been shut off ten days earlier. The Fiihrer cleverly 
changed his tactics. He reverted, on the advice of Rome 
and Downing Street, to the Four-Power Pact, excluding the 
U.S.S.R., and thus separating Russia from France, so that, 
when he wants the rest of Czechoslovakia, his task will be 
made easy. 

The notion that he will be good is fantastic. This resounding 
success must encourage him to believe that, with only 
Chamberlains and Daladiers opposing him, he can get away 
with anything. - No settled peace is possible so long as he and 
Mussolini are of that mind. The one hope of it lies ina 
combination of States which have renounced force as the 
only useful instrument of policy, which the dictators loudly 
proclaim it to be. By declining to enter such a combination 
until forced to do so (and scrambling out as soon as it had 
served its immediate purpose) Mr. Chamberlain brought 
on us the painful agitations of last week, and will bring worse 
if his policy of surrender to violence is allowed to continue— 
Yours, &c., HAMILTON FYFE. 


[There is a clear distinction between unqualified admiration 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s tireless efforts for peace, and enthusiasm 
for the results it achieved. Reference to our leading article 
last week will show that the distinction has been fully present 
in our mind.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


LAYING THE TRAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I should like to add my little quota of congratulations 
to Mr. Chamberlain for the magnificent way in which he has 
worked unceasingly during the last few days, in order to avert 
war. 

It is interesting to look back a little further, and review 
the events which led up to this serious international situation. 
Our Government have watched Herr Hitler, as it were, slowly 
and relentlessly digging a colossal land-mine, and they have 
said, ‘‘He means no harm.” Then they have watched him 
very thoroughly fill the mine with high explosives, and have 
said, “It is quite safe, he is only practising.” He has then 
very carefully laid a powder-trail from the explosives t0 4 
place of safety, and our Government, still watching, have 
smiled and said, ‘‘ There is not the slightest cause for alarm. 
They have watched him take a box of matches from his pocket, 
and have said, ‘‘ Do not be afraid ; his intentions are absolutely 
peaceful, for have we not his solemn word that he will nevet 
resort to force ?””? Then they have seen him open the match- 
box, and carefully strike one of the matches, and suddenly 
they have realised he means business! There is an unseemly 
rush to stop him applying the match to the powder ; they send 
our Prime Minister hurtling to Germany by ’plane; the 
promise Herr Hitler almost anything (in the way of othet 
people’s property), if only he will stay his hand. And the 
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people of the world’s democracies look on in dumbfounded 
astonishment ! ae 

Is it too much to hope that our representatives in Whitehall 
will learn a lesson from all this, and in future take appropriate 
steps to prevent any megalomaniac from starting to build a 
machine which may destroy civilisation, instead of waiting 
yntil the last fraction of a second, when he is about to set the 
machinery in motion ?—Yours faithfully, 

1 Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks. H. Tupor EDMUNDS, 


“YOURS INDIGNANTLY ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
six,—I had been too busy until this morning to look at the 
“specimen copy” of The Spectator sent me a day or two 
ago, and it filled me with amazement and anger at the attitude 
you have adopted at the visits of Mr. Chamberlain to Germany 
to avert a bloody war. 

You appear not to have seen the announcement in The 
Times of April 5th, that Germany had just purchased 500,000 
barrels of whale-oil from the Norwegians!! Perhaps if you 
did it did not occur to you that this was for the manufacture 
of high-explosives. 

Germany was doing this in the early days of 1914, until 
the late Sir Henry Roscoe, the great chemist, wrote to the 
then Prime Minister insisting that this oil must be made 
contraband of war. No notice of this was taken till a few 
days later, for the matter was urgent, he wrote again that 
day that unless steps were taken to divert this oil to our ports 
he would write to The Times to tell the Country what was 
going on. Then the supply to Germany was stopped. 

Mr. Chamberlain may very well have known of this recent 
huge purchase of whale-oil by Germany, which probably 
meant that Germany’s supply of high-explosives vastly exceeded 
our own ! 

Profiting by the experience of 1914 one would have supposed 
that those responsible for making high-explosives would have 
seen to it that these 500,000 barrels of oil were purchased by us, 
at any price the Norwegians chose to ask, before April last 
when war clouds were already gathering! If, after all, it 
was not needed it could have been sold to Lever Brothers for 
soap-making and glycerine, and thus, probably, the present 
late crisis would never have arisen if this had been done. 

We are told that it is *‘ not well to do evil that good may come.” 
Yet you are willing to send probably another million of our 
countrymen to their graves to avert a possible war with Germany 
in the remote future ! 

If we had gone to war it must be plain to you that Czecho- 
slovakia could not be saved—if it is worth saving—and IF 
we had won the war and made the return of the mushroom 
country a part of our peace-terms, they would have been a 
festering sore to Germany, and yet another war to get it back 
again quite certain ! ! ! 

I could never have believed that one of my countrymen 
would, at a time like this, have emitted such poison-gas as you 
have done in vour columns. Please do NOT send me another 

“specimen copy.”—Yours indignantly, W. P. Pycrart. 

Little Paddock, Longcross, nr. Chertsey. 


CAN THE LION AND THE LAMB ——? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sik,—The article by Mr. H. Powys Greenwood under the title 
“We Can No Other,” contains an expression of his astonishing 
belief that “‘ upon the co-operation of the British and German 
peoples the survival of Western civilisation fundamentally 
depends.”” Even if we explain the strange omission of any 
reference to the French people as implying that its co-operation 
‘sa matter of course, it is nevertheless difficult to understand 
how Mr. Greenwood expects the co-operation of the British 
and German peoples for the survival of Western civilisation 
to be carried out. He knows full well that during the past 
live years and a half the outstanding principles of Western 
civilisation, such as personal liberty, freedom of the Press, 
tolerance of religious and racial minorities, democratic parlia- 
mentary representation, and respect for international treaties, 
have been brutally suppressed in Germany and replaced by a 
system of totalitarian tyranny, the persecution and spoliation 
of minorities, State Secret Police, concentration camps, and 
‘ontempt for international law. The head of the German 
Reich has been aptly described by you, in your leading article, 


as “‘a man emancipated from all ordinary obligations of 
honour, decency or even sanity.” 

In such circumstances, how does Mr. Greenwood suggest 
that there can be any co-operation on the part of the German 
people for the survival of Western civilisation? Even if he 
differentiates the German people, as perhaps he does, from 
the German Government, how does he think that the people 
will be able to shake off the demoralising yoke of the Nazi 
régime, with its perverse and fanatical ideology? And since 
the German people has been prevented by a mass of reactionary 
laws, as well as by the State’s ruthless interference with inter- 
national relations in the cultural sphere, from any effective 
co-operation for the survival of Western civilisation during 
the past five years and more, what prospect or possibility 
does Mr. Greenwood think there is of any better co-operation 
in the interests of Western civilisation as understood in Great 
Britain and France, and not as misconceived by Doctors 
Goebbels and Rosenberg, during the next five or even fifteen 
years ?>—I am, Sir, yours, &c., ISRAEL COHEN. 

Child’s Hill, N.W.2. 


_ QUESTION-TIME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Before the memory of recent events grows conveniently 
dim, will some champion of the National Government provide 
me with an answer to the following questions : 

(1) Lord Runciman was sent to Prague as mediator at the 
instance of the British Government. Why did the Government 
not support his endorsement of the Czech Fourth Plan—which 
there is good reason to suppose had also been accepted by 
Henlein ? 

(2) Why was Dr. Benes not present at the Munich Confer- 
ence, nor even once consulted personally by Mr. Chamberlain ? 
Even apart from our friendly relations with Czechoslovakia, it 
seems remarkable treatment to accord the head of a sovereign 
State, whose territory is the matter under discussion. 

(3) Was it mere obstinacy that caused Russia to be ignored 
throughout ? 

(4) Is it thought likely that an arrangement by which the 
main line from Prague eastwards now runs through Germany 
and Poland will remain workable for long? Does Germany 
pay compensation for the £100,000,000 worth of fortifications 
that fall into her hands “‘ with the existing installations un- 
touched,” or is our English loan to be regarded as con- 
science-money in this respect ? Should not these and similar 
considerations have been allowed to weigh against the 
Anglo-French plan, instead of being thrown in for an international 
commission to adjust—if adjustment is possible ? 

(5) Do we support the principle of self-determination in 
the case of : (a) The Italian Tyrol; (6) Alsace; (c) Pales- 
tine ; (d) Wales? If not, why not ? 

(6) “‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” What reasons 
are there to suppose that Herr Hitler intends to adhere to 
his sworn undertakings better than in the past? Has Mr. 
Chamberlain any acquaintance with the doctrines of Mein 
Kampf ? 

(7) The fact that Herr Hitler did not know for certain till 
last week that England was determined and able to fight if 
necessary argues a major error in diplomacy. What prospect 
is there of the return to the Foreign Office of Mr. Eden, who 
knows the ropes better than this ? 

(8) What is the future of the League of Nations, from whose 
principles and practice we have travelled so far in the last few 
weeks ?>—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, MERVYN HORDER. 

32 Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—It is not too much to say that no action of a foreign 
government has ever shocked the public sentiment of America 
so profoundly as Britain’s part in the Czechoslovakian disaster. 
Even if France, directly, and Britain, indirectly, had not been 
bound by treaty obligations to defend Czechoslovakia against 
German aggression, and had not even up to a short time ago 
given public and private assurance that those obligations would 
be fulfilled, it would have been beyond belief that such a 
betrayal not only of democracy, but of humanity as well, could 
take place. But that Britain should practically coerce France into 
a breach of her treaty obligations was absolutely inconceivable. 

The shock and diappointment are greatest among those who 
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have been the warmest friends of England and who would be 
most earnest in urging American co-operation with her in any 
emergency that seriously threatened her, but now it is probable 
that but little of that co-operative spirit will survive, especially 
since there is a feeling that Britain has so crippled herself that 
she will be neither willing nor able to make effective resistance 
to other German or Italian aggressions in other quarters, perhaps 
even against herself. 

Many believe that Britain has definitely and permanently 
abdicated her leadership among the nations of the eastern hemi- 
sphere; that she is now a second-rate Power and will soon 
become subservient, in all things, to Germany, Italy and Japan, 
who will wrest from her the control of the sea and will mono- 
polise the sea-borne commerce of the world. Some of these 
apprehensions may seem fantastic, but they are not so ill- 
founded as a prediction of Britain’s present plight would have 
seemed a few weeks ago. M. W. SPEAR. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


A PLEA FOR CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—A plea for Czechoslovakia! This State was established 
by the Peace Treaty to take over fragments of the defunct 
Austrian Empire. It did Europe the service—the great service 
—of giving these’orphan territories a decent government in a 
time of dangerous unsettlement. Its labours were not without 
success. We read in Whitaker for 1937, ‘‘ Czechoslovakia is 
in a far more flourishing state than most of its neighbours ”’ 
—a testimony to good government. i 

I do not doubt that the time has come for such changes as 
we see now in action. But let this small State have due 
recognition of its past services to Europe. Is it too late to 
modify at least one Clause in the one-sided Agreement of 
Munich? Must Clause 2 stand, as it is giving Germany 
the right to make fresh claims on Czechoslovakia? Some 
sabotage is only to be expected from disappointed individual 
Czechs (human beings, not archangels !) who are to be turned 
out of their jobs and see their country impoverished. Only 
wholesale removals of installations, if they should occur, 
should be charged against the Czech government. 

The Czechs are now under the harrow. Will the Parliament 
of Great Britain just look on ?—Yours faithfully, 

8 St. Lawrence Villas, Canterbury. W. EMERY BARNES. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF MUNICH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—May I thank you for the one bit of really amusing 
satire which the crisis has produced—your article last week 
called ‘‘ More Tortured Creatures’’? I hope you will go on 
pointing out to your readers that the consequences of the 
Munich Pact are that a dictator has, in the words of the New 
York Times, ‘‘ scored over the democracies of Europe the 
greatest diplomatic triumph of modern times.” 

A road cleaner, talking to me, summed up his view of the 
situation in a sentence: “‘ Mr. Chamberlain says he’s brought 
us peace. Perhaps it is peace for Mr. Chamberlain. He’s 
an old man; but I’ve got sons.” 

Mr. Chamberlain seems for the moment to have effectively 
freed himself from Parliamentary Government. The House 
of Commons last Wednesday was in the position of a Reichstag 
asked to applaud the accomplished deeds of a Fiihrer. Carried 
away by their hope of peace, they did applaud him. We and 
the Members of the House should remember the words of 
that great Englishman and Parliamentarian, John Pym. He 
said: ‘‘ Lands where the ruler is loose and absolved from all 
rules of government, are frequent in combustion, full of 
massacres, and the tragical end of princés.” Those who 
applaud Mr. Chamberlain now will, I fear, in a few months 
when further demands are made by the dictators feel that 
it was Mr. Duff Cooper’s and not Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
that might have brought us peace. 

My father, St. Loe Strachey, used to tell me that-in politics 
he believed in the principle of never giving in to a black- 
mailer, and that a free Press was the watchdog of the State. 
Let us hope that The Spectator will carry on his policy and 
warn its readers against the folly of believing that the man 
who was so ready to pay Danegeld has in fact freed us from 
danger.—Yours, &c., AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 


Romney’s House, Holly Bush Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
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A TIME FOR TOLERANCE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—We have seen, in the alternating fears and ho 
last week something which is both new and auspicious ; 
the history of the world. We have seen among the people 
of all countries a desire, if not a resolution, to avoid at 
price the hideous futility of modern international reales 
The absence of military enthusiasm, even in those countries 
where military ideas have been industriously Cultivated 
affords a very striking proof of this attitude. Surely it i 
now possible for men of good will to unite effectively, not 
only in opposition to war, but also in opposition to the wilg 
intolerance of those who are so busy in setting the claims of 
party or nation above the essential fact of our comm 
humanity. May we not appeal to speakers and writers to 
avoid those wanton and exacerbating allusions which, by 
insisting upon the differences of political or social theory 
may now do incalculable harm to the cause of peace Hie 
faithfully, C. E. Vuttiamy, 

4 Chalcot Crescent, N.W. 1. 


Pes of 


HERR HITLER AND SWITZERLAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I was very interested in the letter from Miss Cam jp 
your issue of last week. 

In August I was staying at a mountain resort in Switzerland 
in which was a monastery in close touch, and united with, 
the village, and I was invited to see the priceless manuscripts 
in the monastery. After a pleasant hour spent in the library, 
the brother who was my guide turned and asked me, with 
emotion, what was my opinion of Germany’s attitude towards 
Czechoslovakia, ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘we are fearful that if 
Germany takes that country they will come to Switzerland 
next and we are such a happy family here.”’ ‘To this I answered 
that he would not need to fear; Great Britain would never 
allow it. In view of recent happenings I should not now 
have the heart nor the confidence to give such an assurance, 
—Yours faithfully, W. A. ApaAms, 

Lulworth, 60 Red Down Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 


VARIED OPINIONS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sirn,—We do not all applaud Mr. Chamberlain. He has 

released us temporarily from a fear we could have faced 

courageously, and given us instead the burden of a guilt too 

heavy to bear. Even if only a small section of your readers 

reacts like this, will you not record it as a fact that some people 

in England today are most bitterly ashamed ?—Yours, &c., 
VALENTINE ACKLAND, 
SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER. 

Frome Vauchurch, Maiden Newton, Dorset. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Herr Hitler has claimed the Sudetenland on grounds of 
self-determination... Let us offer him a plebiscite in the late 
German Colonies, the inhabitants, native and European, 
voting together. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. RICHARD Kay. 


21 Manor Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—You write: ‘The jury. which awards the nest 
Nobel Peace Prize will hardly need to meet.’ On the contrary 
I should think that they would suffer some embarrassment !! 
one of the co-signatories of the Anglo-German pact is proposed 
as a recipient, since the latter country has banned the prize. 
—Yours faithfully, R. FuRNEAUX JORDAN. 
10 Pembroke Court, Edwardes Square, W.8. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The Spzctator suggests that there is no need for the 
Committee to meet in order to decide the award of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. But surely there are at least two claimants, on¢ 
with an even superior claim to Mr. Chamberlain, namely; 
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Benes, if not the whole Czech people. So it would 


od there should be two prizes or the prize should be divided. 
= Yours, &c., W. E. SIMNETT. 


27 Kew Gardens Road, Kew, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
gm,—Excellent as has been the work of Mr. Neville Chamber- 
jain in the interests of world peace, may I suggest that the next 
Nobel Peace Prize is due to Dr. Benes ?—I am, Sir, yours 
sincerely, Eric A. SUTTON. 
New-Church College, Sydney Road, Woodford Green; Essex. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$ir,—All through the last week I have found running through 
my head—as such things will—three lines from the touching 
little ballad of the ‘‘ Three Sailors of Bristol City ” : 

“ Said Gorging Jack to Guzzling Jimmy 
I can’t eat you, you can’t eat me ; 
There’s little Billee, let’s eat he.”’ 
Quite irrational and unaccountable, no doubt ; but the Czechs 
did not get the respite that made such a difference to little 
Billee—Yours, &c., W. F. LoFTHouse. 
Endcliffe Cottage, Friary Road, Handsworth Wood, 
Birmingham 20. 


ONE WAY WITH BURGLARS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sin,—In Japan if you are going to live in a Japanese house it 
is explained to you that the burglar is dangerous because he is 
armed. It is best not to tackle him. But before lying down 
at night you will place a 5-yen note on the tansu. The burglar 
will come in, look to see if the householder has recognised 
that burglars are persons to be placated, will pick up the note, 
and peace will reign. ‘“‘ Do not disrespect him. Must not 
resist him. He has a knife. He will be pleased with 5 yen. 
He will not make trouble for you.” —Yours faithfully, 
} WARS. 


LORD BALDWIN’S RESPONSIBILITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sirn—Who is responsible for the present lamentably weak 
position of Great Britain? ‘The answer is Stanley Baldwin. 
From 193I to 1937 he was the leader of the strongest Party 
in the House of Commons. During the whole of that period 
Stanley Baldwin was kept fully advised of Germany’s re- 
armament. Stanley Baldwin did nothing to prevent it or 
to meet it—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

R. S. CRUICKSHANK. 
40 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


THE EVACUATION OF CHILDREN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

SiR—My attention has been called to a note by “ Janus ” 
appearing in ‘“‘ A Spectator’s Notebook” in your issue of 
September 30th, which opened with the following words— 
“As was to be expected, the plans for the evacuation of 
elementary school children from London are being seriously 
obstructed by the unwillingness of the parents to let their 
children be evacuated.”” The writer then goes on to contrast 
the attitude of the “‘ wage-earners ”. in this matter with that 
of the parents of pupils in secondary and public schools. 

I think that in fairness to the parents of London, whose 
helpfulness and deep gratitude to the London County Council 
for the energy and drive which they put into the preparation of 
the scheme was a thing quite unexampled in the experience 
of the teaching staffs, your readers should be put in possession 
of the true facts. 

These are that despite the fact that head teachers were 
deliberately asked not to represent in any rosy light the con- 
ditions likely to be met with in the billeting areas, at least 80 per 
cent. of parents were ready to entrust their children to the 
care of the teachers. It is true that in a preliminary series of 
about 50 meetings held by head teachers on their own responsi- 
bility and before they had full details of the Council’s scheme, 
the secondary schools showed a higher percentage (usually 
in the region of 95 per cent.); no doubt owing to a quicker 
erception on the part of the parents of those in secondary 
schools of the conditions likely to arise in London in the 


event of hostilities. But from the moment when head teachers 
were put in possession of the full details of the scheme and 
meetings were held in every school, all heads experienced a 
steady hardening of parental opinion in favour of the scheme, 
and thousands of mothers whose first reaction had been that 
they would prefer to “die with their children,” returned to 
school next day, after talking the matter over with their 
husbands, to request that their children might also be included. 

If “Janus” could see, as I have seen, examples of the 
letters and resolutions sent to head teachers by “‘ wage-earning ” 


* parents, he would not, I think, any longer be inclined to 


contrast their grasp of realities with those of parents able to 
send their children to the public schools. Indeed, the devoted 
work of the County Hall staff in preparing the scheme, the 
selfless devotion of the teaching body in furthering it, and the 
gratitude of parents throughout the length and breadth of 
London will for me always remain one of the happiest memories 
of a very grave fortnight in London’s history.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, CHARLES ROBERTSON, 
The County Hail, Chairman of the Education 
London, S.E. 1. Committee of the London 
County Council. 
[‘‘ Janus ” writes : What I wrote was based on facts within 
my knowledge regarding particular areas—I know it did not 
apply to all areas—and it seems to be actually borne out by Mr. 
Robertson’s letter. He says that 80 per cent. of the parents 
were ready to let their children go; but the remaining 20 per 
cent. represents 100,000 children—hardly a negligible number. 
With Mr. Robertson’s tribute to the teachers I very warmly 
concur. ] 


THE RIGHT TO SELECT REFUGEES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—It appears from a recent announcement that in the 
event of war householders in the Home Counties will have 
to provide refuge, whether they wish to or not, for three 
million or more Londoners. They are to have no choice in 
the matter. Every householder in that area will be compelled 
to take under his roof whoever is planked on his doorstep, 
according to the room available. He may have to shelter 
these refugees for years, and, apparently, cannot have any 
choice or say as to what age, sex or class the person or persons 
will be who are forced upon him. One could hardly look for 
more arbitrary treatment at the hands of an army of occupation. 
Now that a respite has been granted to us, I sincerely hope 
that the plan of evacuating Londoners in the event of war 
will receive more careful consideration from the public and 
the authorities than has yet been possible, for it is capable of 
the most appalling abuses. 

We who live in the Home Counties are no less willing to 
take our share in national effort in the event of war than are 
the inhabitants of other counties, but we are staggered to 
hear that we may be ordered to house millions of strangers 
just because we happen to live in that area. 

Though we may not be granted the right to say whether 
we will have refugees or not, at least we should be given the 
choice of saying whom we will have. Many of us have 
sons, daughters, brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces, 
other relatives and friends who live in London, and who may 
have to turn to us for shelter, but should they happen not to 
be in the first wave of refugees who leave London, they may 
easily arrive to find their natural shelter already taken by 
people without any other claim on it than what has been given 
them by an arbitrary authority.—Yours, &c., H.G. LYALL. 

The Hazels, Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket Wood. 


JOURNALISTS AND OFFICIAL SECRETS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—It is desirable that the position of journalists under 
the Official Secrets Acts should have the widest possible 
discussion, but in everyone’s interest, it is to be hoped, that, 
though opinions may differ, controversialists will first inform 
themselves of the facts. Mr. Corrick was apparently not at 
Keswick or he would have heard the facts of which he is 
ignorant, but which, too, he might have obtained by a study 
of Hansard. 

It is true that the Lord Chief Justice in 1920 “ specifically 
denied the contention that the Bill was only intended to deal 
with spying.” He went on to say that it related also to “‘ two 
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similar and sometime ancillary matters ” : (1) The production 
of telegrams and (2) the registration of persons in business 
of receiving postal packets. These do not affect the issue in 
dispute. Sir Gordon Hewart, however, went on to say, “I 
should have thought that the first comment of a journalist 
would be ‘ whoever may be the persons referred to, they are 
certainly not journalists ’.” 

Sir Donald Maclean at the time expressed a fear that what 
Sir Gordon Hewart thought might not prove to be the case 
and said, “‘ This Bill extends far beyond what the original 
Act intended and it hits at the legitimate exercise of the 
functions of the Press and certainly impinges most harmfully 
as I believe, on the liberty of the individual.” 

Sir Donald Maclean has proved to be right and Sir Gordon 
Hewart to be wrong. 

Mr. Corrick expresses the fear that the Stockport case, the 
Sandys case and the Coal Mines Legislation case disprove 
the claim I made at Keswick but he does not give any reasons 
for his fear. I dealt with these cases fully, so far as they affect 
the journalist, and cannot trespass on your space to repeat 
what I then said, but I will gladly see that Mr. Corrick receives 
a copy of The Journal of the Institute of Journalists which 
contains the report of speeches on the subject by Mr. H. A. 
Taylor, The President, and others as well as my own.—Sin- 
cerely yours, NORMAN ROBSON. 

2 and 4 Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 


[To the Editor of HE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—I thank you for your publication of my previous letter 
on this subject, but with reference to your appended editorial 
comment, I am afraid you have again been misled by the 
statements made by interested parties, viz., the journalists’ 
unions and the National Council for Civil Liberties. 

Your quotation from Hewart is correct but stops just at the 
point where he goes on to explain why he said that the Bill 
did not deal with the Press. He said: ‘‘ How can it possibly 
be said that it is the function of a journalist to retain for some 
purpose prejudicial to the safety or interests of the State an 
official document that he has no right to retain, or which it is 
contrary to his duty to retain ?” 

He was, of course, not to know that 17 years afterwards a 
journalist in Stockport would do that very thing, and moreover 
refuse, contrary to the Act, to state the source of his informa- 
tion; and, having been fined £5, and appealed before the 
Lord Chief Justice himself, have his appeal rejected in the 
most contemptuous terms: ‘‘ In my opinion this case is really 
too plain for argument, and I think that the appeal should be 
dismissed.”’ (Times Law Reports, Vol. 54, No. 22, 29 Apr.; 
1938, p. following p. 722.) 

No doubt when Mr. Foot’s proposed amendments to the 
Official Secrets Acts have been passed by an indulgent House 
of Commons which thinks their application to its Members a 
breach of privilege, journalists and Members of Parliament, 
and anyone else so inclined, will be free to embarrass the 
public service (as at Stockport) with impunity.—Yours truly, 

ROBERT H. CORRICK. 

31 Woodside Park Road, N. 12. 


“ LEAGUE PROBLEMS ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. John Sparrow is barking up the wrong tree when, 
in his article of September 23rd, he attributes to snobbishness 
the contempt in which many people hold professional Associa- 
tion Football. 

The point which deters me personally from taking the 
slightest interest in the game seems to me so overwhelmingly 
obvious that I cannot understand Mr. Sparrow succeeding in 
writing an article on the game without even mentioning its 
outstanding weakness. I have so often put my point to 
** soccer fans’ without getting any enlightenment at all, that 
I have not much hope of getting any now. But just to inform 
Mr. Sparrow that those of-us who find no interest in professional 
football are not all mere snobs, perhaps you will allow me to 
state my objection. 

If I were offered my choice of a seat at any single sporting 
event of the whole calendar, I would unhesitatingly choose the 
Rugby match between England and Ireland. But if I knew 
that half the players on both sides were Scotsmen and Welsh- 
men; and that next year any of the players on either side 
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might be playing for the other; in a word, that the one and 
only qualification of any player depended on the financial 
operations of his team’s directors; why, then anyone could 
have my seat, and welcome ! 

I would rather watch a “soccer” match between we 
village teams than between two league teams, for the simple 
reason that I would know that the village teams belonged to 
their respective villages, whereas the League teams are me 
miscellaneous assortments of players hired and exchanged 
from year to year from anywhere in the country. 

I can assure Mr. Sparrow that this strange prejudice of 
mine against professional “soccer”? would be entirely yp. 
affected even if I knew that all the players were the sons of 
noblemen, and all the crowd were ladies and gentlemen Voicing 
their applause in the most immaculate B.B.C. !—I am, gir 
yours faithfully, - W. H. S. Tron, 

Stoney Cottage, Talaton, Devon. 


THE AEROPLANE AND PEACE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—One has heard from many lips during the past critical 
weeks vehement diatribes against the aeroplane. To thos 
who maintain that the aeroplane is the cause of much unrest 
in Europe and who deplore its very existence, I suggest that 
they could not do better than to ponder on the fact that had 
it not been for the airliner which brought the British Prime 
Minister face to face with the German Chancellor at a moment 
when seconds were vital, Europe by now might have been 
shattered by aerial bombardment. 

The aeroplane as an instrument of peace triumphed over 
the aeroplane as a weapon of war. And in the future it will 
do likewise.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

17 Half Moon Street, London, W.1. NIGEL TANGYE, 


MIRACLES AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Srr,—Mr. Gerald Wynne Rushton’s letter on Miracles and 
the Catholic Church reminds me of a maxim which Dean 
Swift attributes to Lady Halifax : 
“Tf rudeness be the effect of knowledge 
My son shall never go to College”’ 
and I think Mr. Rushton’s hysterical protest will act as a 
deterrent to anyone inclined to slip or slide Romewards— 
I would commend to him the Horatian verse : 
“Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ?’ 


> 


Can’t ‘the gloomy Dean” make a joke without being called 
a liar? True or false or “‘ bogus ” what can miracles prove 
except the faith or love of the person benefited ? “‘ Thy faith 
hath saved thee’ implies as much. Why does Mr. Rushton 
assume enmity to Our Lady and the Church in one who doubts 
or denies the miracles of Lourdes? The Church was not 
founded on miracles nor have I heard that Our Lady—in 
her natural life—ever visited Lourdes.—Yours, 
W. E. WYNNE 
The Vicarage, Lanlivery, Cornwall. 


RUMANIA’S LAND REFORM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—I was surprised to see in The Spectator of September 9th 
a statement under the heading “‘ Hungary’s Land Reform” 
that, if Rumania were to follow Hungary’s example, the future 
of Eastern Europe would be more secure. Actually it is 
Rumania that has set the example to Hungary in this matter 
and it has taken Hungary twenty years to decide on following 
the example. I haven’t the statistics of the millions of actes 
distributed amongst the landless peasants after the War, but 
the Rumanian Legation would be able to supply you with 
them.—Yours faithfully, A, B. M. 


A LIFE OF R. H. HUTTON 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I am making a biographical and critical study of Richard 
Holt Hutton (1826-1897), essayist and editor of The Spectator. 
I should greatly value the assistance of any reader who may 
have information or correspondence at his disposal which has 
not hitherto been published.—Yours truly, 
Department of English ALBERT K. STEVENS, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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NEW CALEDONIA IS FRENCH 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
sir,—In the second paragraph of “‘ A Spectator’s Notebook ” 
jnyour issue of September 23rd, it is stated that one-tenth of the 
world’s supply of nickel comes from New Caledonia which 
js described as a “ Franco-British Condominium.” This is 
incorrect. New Caledonia is a French colony, having been 
annexed in 1854. 

Perhaps the writer of the note had in mind the neighbouring 
archipelago of the New Hebrides, which is a condominium.— 
Yours faithfully, M. KING. 

44 Curzon Street, W.1. 

{Our correspondent is right; we regret the error.—ED. 
The Spectator.] 


AID FOR BASQUE CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si,—During the anxious days of the crisis, hundreds of 
thousands of British parents have, for the first time in history, 
been brought face to face with separation from their children 
owing to evacuation plans under the direct threat of war. 

This must have brought home to many of us, more poignantly 
than ever before, the tragedy of the 1,700 evacuated Spanish 
children who are still with us. They were obliged to part 
from their parents during actual conditions of warfare, and have 
now been separated from them for more than a year. These 
children are entirely dependent upon us for security, food, 
shelter, and the opportunity to lead, as far as possible, the 
normal life of childhood. 

May we therefore appeal to your readers, in this moment 
of relief at their own children’s safety, to help us to go on 
maintaining these unhappy child victims of the Spanish Civil 
War, until we are able to return them to their parents, which 
is being done whenever possible ?—Yours, &c., 

CECIL, LISTOWEL, ELEANOR F. RATHBONE, 
WILFRID ROBERTS, H. V. TEWSON. 
Basque Children’s Committee, 
4 Great Smith Street, London, S.W. 1. 


SPOILT BY KINDNESS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] _ 
Sir,—The Spectator has long been my favourite paper, as 
it stands for ideals of Liberal freedom and understanding. 
It was therefore a severe shock to read Mr. Cleland Scott’s 
words in your last issue—to the effect that Jewish settlers 
in Kenya might be too “‘kind”’ to the African, that they might 
“do no good ” by sympathy with the ‘‘ oppressed.” Whether 
or not Jews would be “kind” is by the way—from what 
one hears of them they do not appear particularly tolerant 
or co-operative with Africans, Indians or even Arabs—but 
that it can seriously be suggested that the African or Indian 
can be spoilt by kindness is really unbearable. One does 
not need to be an anthropologist, to be a member of the human 
race is enough to résent this horrible gibe at those peoples 
for whom we are responsible. Mr. Cleland Scott’s spiritual 
home is surely in charge of a Labour camp, but emphatically 
not (I still hope) under the British flag —Yours faithfully, 

26 Stanley Gardens, N.W. 3. A. B. V. DREw. 








The article entitled 
HITLER’S PROGRAMME 
By Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson 


which appeared in “ The Spectator” of Sept. 30th 
has at the request of readers been reprinted as 
a 4-pp. demy octavo pamphlet and is now on sale 
at the following prices : 


50 copies, post paid, — 6s. 
100 copies, post paid, 10s. 6d. 
250 copies, post paid, 22s. 6d. 


Special quotations given for larger quantities. 
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APRES L’ATTENTE 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


L’article qui suit fut écrit au moment ott tout espoir semblait 
perdu. Quoique dépassé par les événements, il peut conserver la 
valeur d’un document, puisqu’il dépeint des heures qui marqueront 
un tournant de I’histoire. 


DE quoi.écrire sinon du drame que nous vivons ? Aujourd’hui 
encore ce n’est qu’une menace. Mais demain? II faut hater 
lenvoi de cet article. Autrement il pourrait bien de ne pas 
arriver 4 destination: Et s’il y arrive, que sera-t-il advenu 
dans l’intervalle ? 

Le drame se multiplie 4 l’infini—autant de drames que 
d’individus. C’est surtout le sentiment d’impuissance qui 
oppresse. ‘Toi, moi, nous tous, nous voulons la paix. Nous 
clamons ce vouloir, nous le hurlons. Pourtant la guerre 
arrive pas a pas et nous n’y pouvons rien. II ne reste plus 
qu’a l’accepter sans méme savoir pourquoi. Pour beaucoup 
cest la résignation du désespoir. Quand la résignation est 
consentie, elle n’en devient que plus amére. 

Pas de cris ni de chants. La cité est calme, mais elle est 
morne aussi. On ne comprend guére. On attend. Et 
Vattente torture. Des mobilisés passent, 4 moitié équipés ; 
la capote bleu-horizon ne parvient pas a cacher le pantalon de 
ville. On les observe curieusement, pourtant avec envie. 
Pour eux l’attente est interrompue. Leur angoisse ne reprendra 
que s'il faut partir la-bas. Pour linstant ils ne sont plus 
soucieux. 

Le mieux est de s’occuper. Au bureau comme 4a l’atelier, 
jamais la tache routiniére n’a été si absorbante. Elle permet 
d’oublier. On la quitte 4 regret, pour continuer d’attendre. 
Les journaux paraissent. IIs n’ont plus que six pages. C’est 
encore trop, car ils ne savent rien. Personne ne sait. Les 
protagonistes eux-mémes savent-ils? Ils disent vouloir la 
paix ; partout autour d’eux on prépare la guerre. Ils attendent 
aussi, sans doute. Le monde entier attend. 

La rentrée des écoles est retardée. L’éclairage des rues est 
réduit. Les trains ont des lumiéres bleues. Les pompiers 
sont renforcés. On assure que tout est prévu. On distribue 
du sable—‘ pour éteindre les incendies.”” Mais il n’est pas 
possible de se procurer un masque a gaz. On conseille de 
** décongestionner ” les villes. Mais ou aller? Le danger 
sera-t-il moindre au midi qu’au nord, a louest qu’a lest ? 
Certains partent néanmoins. Ce ne sont pas pour cela les 
plus timorés. Partir, c’est une fagon d’échapper a l’attente— 
pour quelques heures. 

Ceux qui ont connu la guerre, l’autre, celle qui devait étre 
la derniére, s’étonnent du nombre de ceux pour qui elle n’est 
qu’un mot. Du coup la notion du temps les déroute. Que 
diable ! quarante ans n’est-ce pas la force de l’age ? Radote-t-on 
déja a cinquante ? Ils auraient voulu expliquer ce qu’est la 
guerre. Ils se taisent, de crainte de n’étre pas compris. 
Autour d’eux les jeunes s’émerveillent de voir le serrurier 
d’en face en tenue de lieutenant, le gros pharmacien coiffé 
d’un képi. Un gamin siffle. On le regarde. Flatté, il 
débite son répertoire: la rengaine 4 la mode, les premiéres 
mesures de /’Internationale, puis celles de la Marseillaise. 
Alors les anciens pleurent. Les méres aussi. 

L’attente reprend. Un haut-parleur braille—des flots de 
jazz, une conférence sur la musique de chambre. Eviiemment 
ce n’est pas encore la guerre. Les “‘ informations ” suivent. 
Il y est question de démarches, de messages, d’action diplo- 
matique. Alors ce n’est pas la paix non plus. Qu’est-ce ? 
C’est lattente. 

Les feuilles du soir ont encore plus de titres que cel‘es du 
matin. Des femmes préférent acheter un journal de mode. 
Elles en sauront autant. Dans les cafés des hommes s’inquié- 
tent avant tout du résultat des courses. Tout est hasard 
aujourd’hui. Puis c’est le retour au logis. Dans le Métro, 
dans l’autobus, il semble y avoir quelque chose d’anormal. 
Au bout de quelques instants on comprend : on peut s’asseoir 
maintenant que les réservistes sont partis. Au foyer du 
mobilisé le repas est lugubre, tant la place vide accable. On se 
couche tét, pour oublier. 

On exhorte les fidéles 4 prier pour la paix. 
beaucoup de femmes mais nombre d’hommes aussi. Le 
danger ranime la foi. Seigneur, donnex-nous la paix! Seig- 
neur, faites surtout qu’aprés les affres de cette attente nous 
n’oublions pas. 


Dans les temples, 
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THE FUTURE OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


AT a time when thousands of voters are unable to give political 
allegiance to any one political party, and political parties 
are themselves as much “in solution’ as they were between 
the repeal of the corn laws and the second Reform Act, a book 
like Professor Laski’s Parliamentary Government in England 
is of great value. It is possible to disagree with Professor 
Laski’s judgement on many points, and yet to admire his book, 
and to feel grateful to him for writing it. He has something 
important to say. He does not overstate his case, and is not 
unfair to opponents (with the possible exception of the late 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald). His work has no trace of the bully- 
ing or menacing tone which often makes it hard to distinguish 
between extreme supporters and extreme opponents of socialism. 
Professor Laski tries to persuade by argument, and his argu- 
ments demand careful consideration by politicians and voters 
of all parties. 

The book has two themes: (1) An exposition of the present 
system of parliamentary government, with a running com- 
mentary on the lines of Bagehot’s classic work, and (2) a 
statement of the assumptions at the base of this system, and 
of the dilemma in which we are placed when these assumptions 
are challenged, as they are challenged today, by a large body 
of opinion. The first theme is an interesting discussion 
of the merits and defects of parliamentary government as 
such, and a reasoned defence of this method of settling the 
common affairs of a great society. The second theme is 
different in kind. It can be summed up in a few sentences. 
Our parliamentary institutions, as they stand, represent the 
control of state power in the interest of the property-owning 
class. In opposition to this class, there is now a large class, 
which may at any time obtain a majority at a general election, 
determined to substitute for the ‘‘ capitalist system ” the full 
socialist programme of collective ownership. Can this “‘ new 
class seeking to become possessed of sovereignty use the 
institutions of the class it proposes to dispossess ” to effect the 
desired changes in the social and economic system? What 
will happen to our constitution if the property-owning class 
uses its entrenched position to delay the measures necessary 
for change on a large scale, and the new class refuses to accept 
any compromise ? 


Professor Laski does not answer these questions, but he 
leaves no doubt that, unless the property-owning class sur- 
renders, a revolutionary dictatorship and even a civil war are 
not unlikely. These possibilities have been discussed by 
other socialist writers and speakers; too often the issue has 
been raised provocatively, as a move in the old game of 
shocking the bourgeoisie. It is one of the merits of Professor 
Laski’s book that he never deserts the appeal to reason. He 
shows that the ‘‘ new class ” has a right to put these questions, 
and that it is neither ‘‘ unpatriotic’ nor seditious in putting 
them. There is a further point. Once we begin to speak of 
dictatorship, we transfer the argument from the field of right 
to considerations of force. If we may judge by the examples 
of other times and other nations, the property-owners will not 
surrender. Professor Laski agrees that their refusal to sur- 
render will not be based merely upon calculations of self- 
interest. They will be convinced, at all events a sufficient 
number will be convinced, that it is their duty, and not simply 
their advantage to resist. On Professor Laski’s reasoning 
they will be enemy weeny in holding this view. None the 





Parliamentary Government in England. A Commentary. By 
Harold J. Laski. 


(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 
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less, many of them will hold it. Thus we may be faced with 
the collapse of our parliamentary institutions and with ciyj] 
war in which each side is convinced of what may be called its 
moral case. 

Is there any escape from this dilemma? I do not wish it to 
appear that I think Professor Laski’s opinions are not those 
which an able and public-spirited man may hold; I should 
rather say that his sharp and logical mind has given to the facts 
and conflicts of our society a more clear-cut outline than they 
really possess. He writes, for example, that “ the effective 
choice for the British voter today depends, on any realist view, 
upon whether he is for or against the Socialist transformation 
of the economic basis of our society.”” On a “ realist view” I 
do not find this choice so simple, and I do not think that my 
main difficulty is due to the fact of my belonging, by habit 
and environment, to the property-owning class. For one 
thing, the transformation of the economic basis of our society 
is taking place before our eyes, and the “‘ choice ”’ is not one of 
“yes” or “no,” but of “more” or “less.” There is not, 
and there never has been, a closed capitalist system ; there is 
unlikely to be a closed socialist system. Furthermore, this 
economic transformation is not taking place altogether on the 
lines forecast in socialist programmes, and these programmes 
are not in agreement among themselves at any one time, or 
consistent with other socialist programmes of the immediate 
past. (I do not mock at this inconsistency. I would not have 
it otherwise ; it is a sign of life. Nevertheless these complica- 
tions must affect the simplicity of the voter’s choice.) And, 
if on a realist view, I make a calculation of forces, taking the 
distribution of strength as I find it, I may think that an attempt 
greatly to speed up the rate of change would produce far more 
loss than gain if it involved political revolution, and the sacrifice 
of government by discussion for government by dictatorship. 
A study of past revolutions of a major kind confirms my view; 
so also does the history of Russia during the last twenty years, 
and I may ask myself what the history of Spain is likely to be 
in the next twenty years. 

I know that it is possible to minimise the risk of revolution, 
or to say that revolution is inevitable, or that, in this country, 
the gains will outweigh the losses. But it is not realism to 
say that the choice before the British voter is a simple one. It 
is, incidentally, less simple now than it was even ten years ago; 
it is doubtful whether, in the present state of international 
relations, we in this country can run the risk of a frontal attack 
on the structure of our society. If a frontal attack were the 
only means of getting away from our wasteful, insensitive and 
cruel social system, these risks might be worth taking, but even 
for those who are in most need of immediate relief, there appears 
more hope in a turning movement, in what is known (and 
often derided) as a policy of gradualism. As Professor Laski 
admits, ‘‘a system intended, like ours, to offer uniformity of 
treatment and satisfaction of established expectations, can only 
afford to innovate within a framework the outlines of which 
are known and accepted ; and vital alterations in the framework 
can only be made successfully when the public mind is habitu- 
ated to the idea of their necessity.” 

The public mind has moved quickly in the last 20 years, 
but it is surely not facing these facts to assume that the verdict 
of one general election would imply either complete habituation 
on the part of the majority of the electors to vital change of 


the enforcements of this change at the cost of a system, 


which on balance has not worked against the interests of 
the working-class iu the last 100 years. 
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A GREAT PROTESTER 


wilfrid Scawen Blunt. By Edith Finch. (Cape. 1§s.) 


THIS exceedingly good book may be called a public, and not a 
private, Life. Based largely on Wilfrid Blunt’s own Dvaries, 
where he recorded the minutiae of his vast interest in public 
men and affairs, it does not contain any of the stirring intimacies 
with which men and women have revealed themselves. There 
was so much surface-life to Wilfrid Blunt that the reader must 
find the drama there; true intimacy thrives on less eventful- 
ness. Blunt’s activities were astonishing ones, and in Miss 
Finch he has the ideal biographer. She has made herself 
entirely at home in the intricacies of his long political strivings, 
and without partisanship has done justice to one of the most 
interesting men of his time, a mixture of rebel and conservative, 
a patriot but ostracised, of supremely attractive personality but 
unhappy with different kinds of failure, a man no less loved 
after the time for gallantries was over than before. 

Rich enough to travel and see things for himself in Egypt, 
India, and Ireland, and enough of an aristocrat to be able to 
harry powerful people as one of themselves, and led on by 
small successes, Blunt was in the late Victorian era the thorn 
in the flesh of those less consumed than himself with a passion 
for small and oppressed nationalities : 

“His point of view was held neither lightly nor sentimentally. 
From a sound basis of experience it developed logically step by 
step :—his finding, during his journey through Asia Minor in 1873, 
that Eastern ways of government had something to recommend 
them; his recognition in Nejd in 1879, of the happiness which 
4 nation, however poor in material ways, might attain if left to 
itself without foreign interference ; his discovery, in Iraq during 
the same year, of the disastrous results brought about by corrupt 
foreign rule of a weaker, poorer nation; his suspicion, aroused 
at Simla in 1879-80, that the value to India of the paternal govern- 
ment of England was in large measure sham ; his conviction induced 
by the study of Islam in 1880, of the possibility of a progressive 
liberal movement in Islam; and the final death, in the disillusion- 
ments of 1882-83, of his faith in the disinterestedness of the English 
Government.” 

Since it is on a balanced judgement of him that his intelli- 
gent biographer is bent, she explores the make-up of Blunt’s 
violent championings : 

“But though Blunt’s sincerity is obvious and though his scorn 
of the political game is understandable, it is impossible not to 
suspect that he enjoyed the excitement and importance both of 
being at the centre of the fray and also of stirring it up. In a 
measure at any rate, his scorn of opponents was owing to personal 
pique and, having thrown in his lot with the Nationalists, he was 
forced by pride to win their—his—success. He delighted in 
catching out his adversaries in unfortunate situations, in collecting 
stories of their social failures, their less happy attempts at literary 
and artistic pursuits, and their unflattering photographs. The 
pleasures of irony often led him too far. And undoubtedly he was 
susceptible, though not blind, to flattery. Perhaps, also, his attitude 
towards those whom he supported savoured too strongly of the 
beneficent lord and master.” 

Blunt was in fact too persevering and industrious, and suffered 
too much bitterness of disillusion (to say nothing of prison 
horrors) to have been influenced by any other consideration 
than heroic compassion. He spent £8,000 on the defence of 
Arabi Pasha after Tel-el-Kebir (though when praised later by a 
friend he said ‘‘and have I eaten a chop the less?”’). His 
unacceptable version of affairs that have since been largely 
rectified exiled him from al! official sympathies. The complete 
dissentient does not add to his own convenience or happiness. 
“This Burmese War,’ he wrote in 1884, “‘ is a piece with all 
these wars: hungry commercial speculators making contracts 

with a dishonest prince, European intrigues, British remons- 
trances, official interference, threats from Calcutta, appeal of 
the prince to his people, who strangely take his side in the 
t peop ; : 

quarrel, ultimatum issued, arrival of fleet, massacre of Euro- 
peans, bombardment, slaughter of natives, triumph of British 
atms, annexation of territory, pay, prize money, pensions, 
Peerages all round, and so da capo.” Instead of raising this 
despised voice, Blunt might have begun and ended with the 
mere love of England which added gall to his convictions— 
where he was squire in Sussex of exquisite civilised architecture 
and wild woods and fields browsed by an Arab stud. A friend 
of William Morris, his own aesthetic interests, combined with 
his sporting ones, and the enjoyment of his extraordinarily 
individual and attractive art of living might have been all, if 
he could have seen injustice and remained indifferent. 

Although he proclaimed himself the man of action, his 
thetoric of “I would not be a poet” was contradicted by 
Poetry-writing from early to late years. To the young man 
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of Byronic beauty, sensitive, privileged, romantic, unhappy, 
poetry must have seemed the final ornament of life, something 
he could add to himself on his own account. And by supple- 
menting youthful intensity of passion with metre and verse, 
he afforded himself incidentally compensation for passion’s 
woes. That his poetry had. its origin more in his fancying 
the part of poet than in the necessity of genius even his closest 
poetry-adherents might admit. To re-read after the lapse 
of time his two famous sonnet sequences Esther and The Love 
Sonnets of Proteus is to be reminded of the truth of Henley’s 
verdict that “‘ whatever its quality as accomplishment, it fairly 
triumphs as a living piece of life.”” The Sonnets commemorate 
loves flavoured with guilt (“‘ Our dear shame ’”’), cyclamen’d 
over with the sweetness-and-sadness of Protean farewells ; 
but many of them secure that they are read with the same 
sensitiveness as that with which they were written, and an 
echo of the same emotion. 

As for the unremitting prose of the Diaries, and letters to the 
papers (of which The Spectator printed the first), and fighting 
pamphlets, and the longer histories of Imperial government, it 
was reasoned and forceful, an effective instrument to use upon 
the wrongs and mistakes and muddles of public life. 

There are probably not many survivors of Blunt’s lifelong 
friends to check this book for consistently true recording and 
portraiture. It is nothing less than an extraordinary achieve- 
ment to have produced a book that is unassailable by such of 
those intimates as there are. And to one of them, a member of 
my own family, to whom there was never any truth, politically, 
like Blunt truth, the satisfaction is intense of seeing presented 
to the world such a record of selfless aims and fearless struggle 
and insight repeatedly justified. VIOLA MEYNELL. 


CHAOS IN THE CARIBBEAN 
Waters of the West. By Kenneth Pringle. (George Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. PRINGLE, as it appears, is, or was, a schoolmaster in Jamaica ; 
presumably a young schoolmaster. Like many other such, 
he spent his holidays in adventurous travels ; mountaineering, 
shark-hunting, and otherwise rambling about the Caribbean 
countries. Not as a tourist; in fact, there are only two kinds 
of tourists in those parts of the world, the decrepit and the 
flashy, and neither of them gets very far from the main roads. 
Not exactly as a tramp, either ; simply as an intelligent, spirited 
young man out to see the world and make some sense of it. 
If, on the other hand, he had been a native of the West Indies, 
he probably would not have climbed the mountains, though he 
might have had a go at the sharks. Moreover, he could not 
have described and criticised his fellow-citizens with so much 
enjoyment and so little bitterness, for all educated criticism 
among West Indians comes back, in the end, to self-criticism. 
He could not have stood so far aside from the snobberies and the 
thwarted ambitions. For these reasons this is a book which few 
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people could have been in a position to write about the West 
Indies. 

It might have been written better. Mr. Pringle’s style is 
too often over-ripe, not to say over-sexed. Like Lord Olivier 
before him, he splashes the entire contents of the paint-box 
too profusely over the landscape. This is always a mistake in 
travel-books ; too much lavender-colour and flame-colour, 
too much velvet and obsidian, defeat the artist’s purpose. 
So, for that matter, do too many fleshly descriptions which 
Mr. Pringle sprinkles over his narrative by way of description 
or metaphor. It is a pity that he has heightened the colours 
so much; for it does not seem to me that Jamaica, at least, is 
quite so gaudily tropical in its appearance or its manners as 
Mr. Pringle paints it. Mr. Pringle is professedly ready to 
write me down as a “little critic ’’ for recommending restraint, 
but I must say that I should have enjoyed his book a great deal 
more if it had possessed a little more of that quality. 

Mr. Pringle’s politics, like his style, are generous but some- 
what undisciplined. He is right to dislike most of what he 
does dislike—in particular, colour-snobbery and _ capitalist 
exploitation of agriculture. He sees rightly the fundamentally 
unprogressive nature of British Crown Colony government, 
even under the most conscientious and well-meaning Governors 
(though I should have thought that a comparison with some 
of the Central American banana republics under the sway 
of the United Fruit Company might have suggested that the 
British connexion has some uses). But the positive part of 
his tirades, and his criticism of alternative remedies, is not 
very well thought out. Granted, for example, that Lord 
Olivier has a bee in his bonnet about peasant proprietorship, 
Mr. Pringle’s refutation is not convincing. His generosity, 
moreover, leads him astray in his hopes. The formula of 
“* enlisting the finest intelligences in the public service ’? would 
have done honour to a Frenchman of 1830, but does not get you 
very far now. As for the comparison of present-day Jamaica to 
Elizabethan England, I do not find it ‘‘ tempting ” at all, but 
merely absurd. 


Mr. Pringle has, however, les qualités de ses défauts. His 
unregulated vigour may sometimes be monotonous, but it is 
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compensated by some vivid and amusing passages: the Wise- 
cracks of the coachman outside Colon, the scene with the 
Indian who tried to sell the author a tarantula, two excellent 
descriptions of lavatories and the whole account of life on the 
Grand Cayman make very good reading, with many other 
passages. In general—and this is his chief merit—he dog 
convey some idea of the extraordinary mix-up which historical 
forces have produced in the Caribbean region—the half. 
conquered, half-exploited, half-civilised, and more than half. 
neglected region in which the out-of-date and the third-hand 
elements are only too obvious, and nobody can do more than 
guess whether there is enough native virtue in all this human 
debris to make an indigenous civilisation of its own. 


RICHARD Pares. 


WOMEN CIVIL SERVANTS 


Women Servants of the State. By Hilda Martindale. (George 
Allen and Unwin. 7s, 6d.) 


Tue British Civil Service has many virtues, and one of them 
is accuracy. Miss Martindale’s account of the coming of 
women into Government Departments is true from the first 
page to the last, and true not only in the literal sense, but 
in its balance and proportion. 

Few people nowadays need “‘ converting ”’ to the idea that 
public business stands to gain by the collaboration of men 
and women, but fifty and sixty years ago it was an alarming 
prospect. The story of how opinion changed in Whitehall 
gives a clear-cut picture, in a definite field, of one of the great 
movements of public opinion in this generation. 

In 1871 the first few women civil servants were recruited 
for work in the Telegraph Office, and four years later forty 
‘** young ladies” were taken into the Savings Bank, in spite 
of the general belief that adding and subtracting were quite 
beyond female capacity. Their men colleagues certainly 
did not welcome them. ‘‘ The Controller, in common with 
the entire staff, feels the grievous dangers moral and official 
which are likely to follow the adoption of so extraordinary 
a course. The gentlemen in the office contemplate holding 
an indignation meeting.” Their protests were unavailing, 
however, and, little by little, the employment of women began 
to spread. Their usefulness (and their cheapness) began 
to outweigh the strong prejudices against them, and one 
office after another tried the bold experiment on a small scale. 
The dangers, it seems, were for many years formidable, and 
even as late as 1890 there was one office where the “ female 
typewriters ’’ worked by themselves in a locked room in the 
upper part of the building, and their work and meals were 
served to them through a hatch in the wall. ‘ The only 
time they were let loose in the office,”’ says Miss Martindale, 
“‘was when they went to draw their pay, and even then they 
are said to have been marshalled in a crocodile by the super- 
intendent. All this of course made them intensely interesting 
to the men, who used to hide behind pillars in the corridor 
to see them pass!” 

Slowly, but very surely, all this nonsense diminished, and 
the actual presence of women in Government Offices became 
a recognised fact ; but their duties, their pay, their promotions 
and their actual place in the Civil Service hierarchy required 
more than time and custom to resolve. An Act of Parliament, 
a Royal Commission, four Government Committees, three 
Parliamentary Resolutions and endless Departmental Reports 
and Whitley Council meetings have struggled with the problems 
involved, working their way round through endless tech- 
nicalities towards the simple conclusion that a fair field and 
no favour is best for men and women and the State service. 

The actual stages of this progress are intricate, and have 
varied in practice from Department to Department, and 
the end of the matter has not yet come. Women are still 
excluded from certain types of work. They are still shut 
out of the Foreign Office, the Colonial and Dominions Offices, 
and from the Consular and Diplomatic services; they are 
still paid lower than men for the same work, they are still 
handicapped in promotion, in some offices, by a partial segrega- 
tion. But the great administrative machine has admitted 
them, and is glad to have them. From the first, and at all 
stages, there has been but one verdict on their actual work, 
It is good work, useful to the State. And that is the crus 
of it all, Ray STRACHEY, 
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FABER & FABER AUTUMN BOOKS 


‘IT Lost My 


Kay Boyle’s new 


the English historical novel likened to ‘I Claudius’; 


‘T am Canute’, 


Lady Peck’s novel of the London Season and the debutante racket; 


‘Coming Out’, 


RECENT FICTION. 


Girlish Laughter’, 


‘More 'Than Bread’; 


author of ‘Eve’s Doctor’; Hulbert Footner’s greatest novel, 


co 


by Signe Toksvig, 


Jane Allen’s joyous Hollywood novel; ‘Port of Refuge’, 


c 


by Siegfried Sassoon, increases daily. 


‘The Old Century’, 


The demand for 


‘Monday Night’. 


mystery novel, 


Through the Fog of War LIDDELL HART 


Captain Liddell Hart’s thesis is the importance of knowing the truth, and after bringing into focus 
a great variety of facts and speculations with regard to the World War, he presents us with a 
brilliant analysis of the present situation, Just published. 12s. 6d. 


Germany and a Lightning War 
. FRITZ STERNBERG 


\ searching examination by a distinguished authority, of the resources available to Germany and 
every other important power, including Japan and America, should there be war. Of particular 
interest are such topics as the vulnerability of the British Empire. — // ith pictorial diagrams 12s. Od. 


Lords of the Sunset ~MAURICE COLLIS 


\ fascinating travel book, in which the author of Siamese Vhite and Trials in Burma tells of his 
recent tour of the Shan States. The rulers of these delightful principalities, situated between Burma 
and China proper, are vassals of the British Crown. Mr. Collis visited their courts and households, 
and gives a most lively and intimate account of what he saw. Illustrated 15s. Od. 


Europe in Arms 
Poems by F. T. PRINCE P 7 
‘Certainly one of the most intelligent and sensitive ( heap edition LIDDELL H AR I 


of modern English poets—extraordinary power.’ 


Poe fae Recent events have only emphasized the importance 
wm StS tle Sa a 


of this famous book, now re-issued at 7s. Od. 


ea ‘a ; : < 
The New Immortality J. W. DUNNE 
A popular explanation intended for the widest possible public, of the ‘serial’ theory of time 
worked out in the famous EXPERIMENT and elaborated in ‘THE SERIAL UNIVERSE. ‘I am 
deeply grateful to him for having explained so clearly a conception which, in his previous book 
was difficult for the layman to understand.’— HAROLD NICOLSON: Daily Telegraph = 3s. Od. 


Communist International 
F. R. BORKENAU 


The Spanish Cockpit proved Dr. Borkenau a brilliant analyst of contemporary events. Here he tells the 
true story behind one of the most remarkable phenomena of post-war world-history. ‘Has put all 
students of the Revolutionary Movement under a deep debt.’-—— Times Lit. Supp. 12s. 6d, 


Speckled Nomads TOWNER COSTON 


This is a book for everybody who has ever caught or tried to catch that most beautiful and intelligent 
the Brown Trout. It is not a book about fishing—it is the’ book about Trout, both here and in 
10s. 6d. 


of fishes 
New Zealand. Nothing like its marvellous series of photographs has ever come our way. 
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HISTORICAL SCEPTICISM 


Aspects of History. By E. E. Kellett. (Cape. §s.) 


Wuat a lot of books are coming out these days about history : 
a tribute, I take it, to the topical importance of the subject 
and its uses, questionable as well as unquestioned. As to its 
use, or rather misuse, there is the great importance attached 
to the rewriting of history in their favour by so many régimes, 
Fascist, Nazi, Communist, Polish, Irish, Japanese. No very 
recent development, either—though the urge in this direction 
has greatly increased since the War: for Mr. Kellett very 
well sees that history has always been written to suit the 
interests of existing régimes from the earliest times of the 
inscriptions of Egyptians and Assyrians downwards. This 
realisation is responsible for what is the chief quality of Mr. 
Kellett’s book, its salutary scepticism. 

He draws upon a very wide range of reading and shows 
how this elementary human childishness, this inability of men 
to abstract themselves from their own interests, their particular 
environments, their groups and the group way of looking at 
things, their desires; how little disinterestedness there is in 
men’s minds, even when, as with intellectual liberals, they 
think they are disinterested—this is the thesis which Pareto 
devoted his life to working out with such elaboration—Mr. 
Kellett shows how constant and indeed dominant a charac- 
teristic this has been in men’s writing of history through 
all time, from the Bible to the awful Treitschke and the Nazis. 
Having shown us how like the Hebrew Chroniclers are, with 
their motif of revenge upon their enemies and their identifica- 
tion of God with their own side, to the modern Germans 
with their assumption of a Teutonic Providence fighting on 
the side of German virtue against the ‘‘ godless Gauls ” (cf. 
the idiotic letters of Carlyle on this theme to The Times in 
1870), Mr. Kellett comments flatly : ‘“‘ We smile at this naive 
‘pragmatism’; but it has its parallel in much more modern 
times, and indeed is hardly dead yet.” Hardly dead, indeed ! 
It has gathered tremendous force in these last few years, and 
so far from smiling at this “ naive pragmatism,” the world 
has much more reason to weep at it. 


We have got peace by the skin of our 
teeth. We have experienced solidarity 
as well as fear. Now is the time to make 
a drive to use that feeling of friendliness 
and common cause to build up a useful 
peace instead of a destructive war. 


Most people have a vague feeling of 

goodwill; here is a book which shows 

what two men have done to try to 

make Democracy a living force in the 
lives of people to-day. 
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Mr. Kellett has, we are told on the wrapper, been Tecently 
engaged in compiling selections from about a hundred and fifry 
historians, and his book is the result of his reflections on them 
I do not know that this is a qualification for Writing this kind 
of book, it would have been better if it had been written bya 
historian, and the reflections of greater value. He certainly 
has a gift for the platitudinous and the pedestrian ; how other. 
wise could anybody possibly write such a sentence as this}: 
**A Macaulay, for example, could not have written as he did 
about the seventeenth century if he had not been a child of 
the nineteenth ; and thus, in reading of the reign of William Ill, 
we learn incidentally a good deal about the reign of Queen 
Victoria.” il 

However, perhaps this is only the reverse side of the quality 
of sweet, too sweet, reasonableness which Mr. Kellett exemplifies 
in exposing so much of human foolery. There was no need, 
for example, to say : ‘‘ Historians feel too acutely that the Ways 
in which God moves are too mysterious for them to interpret.” 
Why say it at all? There is no need to propitiate anybody on 
the point. Mr. Kellett deals very gently with the silly Schlege| 
who, assuming the providence of God as the basis of history, 
had to argue that “‘ every permission therefore of evil, every 
misfortune or calamity which happens to us, must be regarded 
either as a well-merited punishment or a severe trial; as q 
wholesome pang or as a painful transition to a higher degree of 
perfection.” People who begin with such rubbish naturally 
invent such superfluous difficulties for themselves, difficulties 
which do not exist in a rational scheme of things. And, of 
course, the reactionary hypocrite went on, like Hegel, to identify 
the Christian principle of the State with monarchy, and the 
terminus ad quem of all history with the Prussia of his day, 
Similar German academic sycophants of today make Hitler 
their god and Nazi Germany as the final end of historic evolu- 
tion. Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht, indeed !—the 
abnegation of all morality, the denial of any justice in human 
society : what sins the intellectual perversion of these Germans 
have to answer for in the Europe of our day ! 

But are other people any better 2? Mr. Kellett is disillusioned 
enough to see the idiocy by which both sides are convinced that 
they have God on their side ; nor is it perhaps surprising when 
you consider that their God is but the extension of their own ego. 
Mr. Kellett comments gently, ‘‘ He moves in a mysterious way, 
and he seems, usually, to be on the side of the big battalions.” 
Why wrap it up ? What he really means, and he is quite right, 
is that in history it is force chiefly that matters. He has no 
comparable hesitation, I note, where moreover he is wrong, 
in referring to ‘‘ the exaggerations of Marx and Engels, who 
wished to regard all history as a mere branch of economics.” 
It would be nearer the mark to say that they regarded economics 
as a branch of history. But then Mr. Kellett writes, I suppose, 
as a disillusioned liberal. Perhaps the disillusionment may be 
of more value nowadays than the liberalism. A [. Rowse, 


SISTERS UNDER THEIR SKINS 


The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship. A Study in World 
Politics, 1898—1906. By Lionel M. Gelber. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 16s.) 

Mr. GELBER’S second title reveals his purpose better than his 

first, for ‘‘ Anglo-American friendship ” suggests an emotional 

relationship ranging from harmless if unimportant platitudes 
about Shakespeare, Milton, the Pilgrim Fathers and George 

Washington, to a serious mutual comprehension and collabora- 

tion between two nations with a great deal in common. But, 

no doubt wisely for the prudent use of the space at his dis- 
posal, Mr. Gelber has concentrated on “‘ world politics,” on 
the diplomatic relations between the two countries and their 
repercussions from Manila and Venezuela to Morocco and 

Sakhalin. The result of this concentration has the merits 

and defects of most good diplomatic history. The actors 

strut and fret and then disappear from the stage to return i 

entirely new parts and, sometimes, like amateurs in the 

old-fashioned music-! a1, are hauled into the wings by a hook 
in the hands of kings or parliaments. Sometimes, though 


not often, the diplomatic records tell the whole story, all 
that we need to know is known when the notes, démarches, 
communiqués and stout denials have been examined. For 
example, Theodofe Roosevelt’s intervention in the Mecroccan 
affair was so much the result of his own exuberance end 0 
little connected with permanent American interests or sent 
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André Malraux 
DAYS OF HOPE 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 


“ Has bowled me over as few other novels have for years.”—G. II’. 
Stonicr in the New Statesman. ‘I know of no book, fiction or 
non-fiction, to equal this as a revelation of Spain today.”—Johiu 
Brophy in the Daily Telegraph. 8s. Od. net. 


Franz Kafka 
AMERICA—11 Novel 


“Tt is difficult to refrain from saying that Kafka is the greatest 
writer of allegory since John Bunyan.”—J/lumbert IVolfe in the 
Sunday Referee. “I find it always strange, baffling, and highly 
amusing.”—I*rank Swinnerton mu the Observer. &s. Od. net. 


Dennis Kineaid 


BRITISH SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA 


“A study of social history, it is not only extremely amusing to 
read, but also packed with stuff for reflection and argument.”— 
Edward Shanks in the Sunday Times. “ The history of British 
life in India has been written often enough, but never before has 
its social history been made available in one volume, well written, 
interesting to read, and a useful work of reference.”—.)/alcoli 


Muggeridge in the Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 13s. net. 


Sir Walter Langdon-Brown, F.R.CP., etc. 


THUS WE ARE MEN 


“The public likes to hear from its famous doctors, 1f and when 
they can be constrained to write about themselves and their thoughts 
rather than their patients. Sir Walter Langdon-Brown has given 
us a book of memory and commentary, ingenious, cultured, 
suggestive.”’—Sunday Tinics. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ASSISTANT MASTER 
SPEAKS 


Twelve essays presenting to the general public a reflection of the 
work and problems facing assistant masters at public and secondary 
schools. 7s. Od. net. 
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ments, that its story can be told without much attention being 
paid to forces outside embassies and foreign offices. And 
so that part of Mr. Gelber’s book is as good as it need be. 

But an American President, even a Roosevelt, is peculiarly 
subject to interference by outside forces not allowed for in 
the manuals of ‘‘ What Every Young Diplomat Should 
Know.” Notably, an American President has to deal with 
the Senate. And that has meant, as European statesmen 
have complained, that American plenipotentiaries have far 
less than full powers and that even Presidents and Secretaries 
of State may and will be disowned. The rédle of the Senate 
was important then as now; it forced the modification of 
the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the nomination by 
Roosevelt of members of the Alaskan tribunal whose claims 
to be “jurists of repute” were not overwhelmingly con- 
vincing. And it is here that the limitation of Mr. Gelber’s 
method is most apparent, for these senatorial activities were 
a serious impediment to Anglo-American friendship and 
made necessary a flouting of Canadian claims and suscepti- 
bilities that forced the Dominion to wonder whether being 
daughter in her mother’s house was quite enough. But the 
reflections on this institutional obstacle are few and a little 
too orthodox. Some consideration, had the book’s scheme 
been different, might have been given to the claim of the 
Senate to have a sounder, less romantic and quite as moral 
a view of American interests and ideals as had the too vivacious 
incumbent of the White House. 

The phase of overseas imperialism and world politics 
that diverted American policy under McKinley, and _ still 
more under Roosevelt, had shallow roots and owed its brief 
luxuriant growth as much to Kipling, Richard Harding 
Davis and the rest, as to any material cause. Accident 
had put Tom Sawyer in a position where he wrought upon 
the plan that pleased his boyish thought, and Theodore 
Roosevelt’s thought was boyish when it was not infantile. 
He was a very attractive boy, but he was a boy and from 
his boyish imagination sprang the ultimatums and firm words 
that he came to think he had delivered. And even the reputa- 
tion of John Hay is not what it was today, while the reputation 
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of Henry Cabot Lodge is what it was. It is 
nificant, that although Mr. Gelber cites Mr. 
book, Treaties Defeated by the Senate, he does not list Mr 
Dangerfield’s In Defence of the Senate. It was, surely. : 
merely accident that with Roosevelt’s retirement from ie: 
the complicated diplomatic game played by Britain pe 
Germany had to get along without American aid or hindrance 
By that time Britain had liquidated all interests hostile to 
those of the United States, and watched her step with the 
greatest care, not to say timidity. The new phase came with 
the accession of Edward Grey to the Foreign Office, and the 
later sending of Lord Bryce to Washington. It was a ch 
from Joseph Chamberlain and Theodore Roosevelt, but it 
was a change for the better. The special bonds binding the 
two nations together did not suffer from the ending of the 
period of testing, x-raying and reweaving. D. W. Brogan, 


Perhaps sig. 
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DISTINCTION IN POETRY 
By F. T. Prince. (Faber. §s.) 


Mr. PRINCE’s poems have the rare and complex quality that 
we call distinction. In his patient search for the right word 
and cadence, and in his fastidious avoidance of any thought 
or sentiment that might be considered crude or careless, Mr, 
Prince is a twentieth-century equivalent of Shenstone or 
Jago. One can but admire the scrupulous workmanship 
and the gentlemanly restraint; nothing is over-emphasised, 
no sentiment is allowed to outgrow its just proportions, and 
the reader is flattered by the poet’s assumption that there 
is no need to speak in a loud voice, or to burst out sobbing, 
or even to wipe away a manly tear with one eye on the audience. 
But all the same, one is slightly chilled by this poetry, as 
some people are chilled by the novels of Flaubert or Henry 
James. One wonders whether the balance between spon- 
taneity and reason has not been lost, and one begins to feel 
that if only the poet were knocked off his perch, if only he 
would lose his temper, or become downright miserable’ or 
wildly delighted, or if only he would let the words have their 
head and run away into the wilderness where prophecy grows 
side by side with nonsense, then something would emerge 
more valuable than this elegant common sense. 

This irritation may be a sign of inferiority in the reader, 
and if so it is high time for the reader to put it right. To 
complain that a poet is cold and inhuman is unfair if we 
merely mean that he does not give way to orgies of uncon- 
trolled sentiment. On the other hand, on any but the most 
extreme classical view it may be quite reasonable to complain 
that the discipline is too conscious and the effort too apparent. 
In Mr. Prince’s poems, as in Shenstone’s, there are moments 
when the discipline seems to be on the point of breaking 
down : 


Poems. 


. . . How many _ hours 
Were sweet to me because of women! These showers 
Bring to my mind that day among pale sands, 
Call to mind how one came with me unwillingly 
On an evening warm as another country’s noons 
And all seemed of long ago among those dunes 
And under a clear sky, under a clear green sky. 


Is it that the discipline is not really ingrained, but is something 
that has been acquired by reading Henry James and Edmund 
Burke ? Is it that the poet is not really reacting as he says, 
but rather thinking that that is how his masters would react? 
And if the discipline and the mood of calm self-critical detach- 
ment are artificial or imitative, is that a point against the 
poetry? Is it even a point against the moral implication 
of the poems? The acumen, accuracy and longsightedness 
that go to make up “‘ distinction ” are seldom very welcome: 
they set limits to the spontaneous indulgence of sentiment, 
they check our tendency to mistake wishes for facts, and 
they call for the fullest exercise of intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral sensibility. Distinguished poetry—the love poetry of 
Donne, for example, or the poems of Allen Tate—is always 
likely to have a limited public unless, like the poetry of Shake- 
speare or Marvell, it can also be read on a lower and less 
distinguished level. 

But on reading Mr. Prince’s poems one has other mis- 
givings: he can make a vivid poem out of the meditations 
of an African king, a fifteenth-century architect’s epistle t 
a patron, or the tears of a muse in America ; and these poems 
are not without implications for our present discontents and 
worries; but one doubts his ability to deal directly with 
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T. R. FEIWEL 
NO EASE IN ZION 


Indispensable, objective, and highly topical, this 
book displays the clash of Jewish Zionism, Arab 
Nationalism, and British Imperialism in the 
explosive Palestinian cockpit. 


8 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


C. L. R. JAMES 
THE BLACK JACOBINS 


The romance of a great career and the drama of 
revolutionary history are combined in this biography 
of Toussaint Louverture, leader of the only success- 
ful slave revolt in history. 


8 plates and a map. I2s. 6d. net. 


R. MacALMON 


BEING 
GENIUSES TOGETHER 


“TIME & TIDE.”—I read it with hilarious enjoy- 
ment. About his friends he is acute, sometimes 
amiably tart ; about his enemies downright malicious. 
His comments on Joyce, Hemingway, Pound, are 
good stuff, fresh and illuminating.” 


12s. éd. net. 


HAROLD ISAACS 


TRAGEDY OF THE 
CHINESE REVOLUTION 


INTRODUCTION BY LEON TROTSKY 
A comprehensive and fully documented account of 
the Chinese Revolution of 1925-7, comparable in 
quality to Trotsky’s ‘History of the Russian Revolu- 
tion.’ The final chapter brings the story right up-tc- 
date with the struggle against Japanese Imperialism. 


18s. net. 


JOURNEYMAN 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
ERSKINE CALDWELL 


Author of ‘‘God’s Little Acre’’; ‘‘ Tobacco Road.” 


“NEW STATESMAN.” —“This astonishing story, told 
with concision and power, appeals and fascinates.”’ 
“TRIBUNE.” —‘‘ There may be more exciting, more 
outspoken books—there may be—but.. .” 
“BYSTANDER.” —*A brilliant piece of humour as 
sardonic as anything in Mark Twain.” 

“ REYNOLDS.’’—“Kept me in a state of fascinated 


repulsion.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


Civilization Shall 
Survive 


Practising a Better 
Democracy in Finer and 
Healthier Cities 


Civilization 
THE WILL TO CIVILIZATION 


by John Katz 12s. 6d. net. 


An analysis of the world’s civilizations 
leads up to the outline of a new ideology 
and a finer faith for the contemporary 
world. ‘Closely reasoned and packed 
with information, scarcely a page without 
some striking idea.’”’"—‘ Daily Telegraph.” 
“Inspired by a courageous faith. | hope 
he will succeed in gaining awide audience.” 
—Lancelot Hogben. 


Democracy 


THE COMING VICTORY OF 
DEMOCRACY 


2s. 6d. net. 


A magnificent plea for a better democracy 
to oppose the growing menace of bar- 
barism. ‘‘Of immediate relevance to 
the international crisis, should be read by 
everyone who can lay hands on a copy.” 
—‘‘ News-Chronicle.” 

“A confession of faith in democracy, and 
a summons to democratic reform.” 
—‘* Yorkshire Post.” 


by Thomas Mann 


Cities 
THE CULTURE OF CITIES 


by Lewis Mumford 2! s. net. 


(152 Illustrations) 


The past, present and future of cities, 
man’s most essential inheritance. ‘This 
tremendous study of cities, by the most 
remarkable social critic of our time.” 
--‘Spectator.” 

“An event of the most profound impor- 
tance in the task that awaits of rebuilding 
our cities and our _ civilization.”’ 
—‘Architectural Review.” 
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actual and important experience. The shorter, more personal 
poems are always poems at one remove from the original 
subject: they are not tranquil meditations on past experience 
and action; they are poems about the meditation itself. 
Perhaps it is simply the fact that he always has to keep himself 
at some distance from his subject, rather than any stiffness 
in his gait, that makes one feel that Mr. Prince is walking in 
someone else’s hat and coat: there is certainly no clumsiness 
in his poetic use of the rhythms he borrows from English 
prose, from T. S. Eliot’s translation of Anabase and from 
the later poetry of Ezra‘Pound. One wonders whether, in 
a closer encounter, the seams of the jacket might not split, 
and whether the resulting outburst, the real personal discovery, 
would lack the. delicate—one might almost say elderly— 
control of thought and impulse which marks the present book. 

In this respect, one is reminded of the poems of Louis 
MacNeice ; and to those who have followed the changes in 
English and American poetry in the last ten or fifteen years 
the poems of Mr. Prince will be interesting because they 
represent the direction in which poetry seemed to be moving 
before the incursion of W. H. Auden and Stephen Spender ; 
but it is only fair to add that these are poems to which one 
will return with pleasure as well as interest. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


PORTRAIT OF BURNS: 


Burns By Himself. By Keith Henderson. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


APART from being among the most autobiographical of our 
poets, Robert Burns showed a strong impulse towards auto- 
biography in prose. He started two commonplace books, 
kept a journal when travelling, wrote a letter to his English 
friend, Dr. Mocre, in which he sketched the story of his life 
up to the time cf writing. This letter ran to nearly 5,000 words. 
In addition, his rhymed epistles to various cronies abound in 
local names and details of everyday life on the farm, and his 
songs and other poems were very largely topical, so that they 
illustrate incidents or relate to individuals touching himself. 
All this he did with the most confiding open-heartedness, if we 
allow for certain transparent evasions deemed necessary by 
him at the moment. 

There are, as is well known, very many lives of Burns, and 
all his biographers, no matter how they may differ in their 
approach, have made use of the poet’s autobiographical bent. 
It has remained, however, for Mr. Keith Henderson, a Scottish 
painter, not a writer by profession, to contrive a portrait of 
the Scottish national poet that is composed almost entirely 
of the poet’s own words. Verse and prose are pressed into 
the service, amplification, where needful, is supplied by the 
recorded comments of relatives and other contemporaries, 
and Mr. Henderson’s own brief connecting passages, placed 
between square brackets, are strictly relegated to his ‘‘ desire 
te make all meanings plain.” 

Even if this were all, such a book must have a high place and 
a value of its own. But it is not all. Mr. Henderson has 
given us illustrations on every second page or more. The 
pictures ere conceived in a fresh style. Excellent in them- 
selves, full of character, and loving, well-informed ‘ detail, 
rich in sentiment yet devoid of sentimentality, they show us 
Burns in nearly all his activities and his contrasted moods. 
We sce him as he works, writes, despairs, triumphs, goes his 
way on the gauger’s rounds or in his volunteer’s uniform. 
In one of Mr. Henderson’s most inspired drawings, we see 
Burns lying dead. In between the larger pictures are other, 
smaller drawings of Scottish flowers and weeds, every one of 
which merits close attention. 

Two criticisms of a charming book may be made. Adorning 
the Miers silhouette of the poet on the dust cover are bunches 
of liies-of-the-valley tied up with wide satin ribbons. The 
decoration is surely inapt. Again, though we have Burns 
pictured in so many aspects, we look in vain for him engaged 
with bottle or glass, or in the company of his boon companions. 
This seems a strange omission concerning one who wrote of 
himself so truthfully : 

““T hae been blythe wi’ comrades dear, 
I hae been merry drinking ” 
in one of the most autobiographical of his songs. Nor are 
any of the lines of that song made use of in what is otherwise 
a fine full length portrait. CATHERINE CARSWELL. 
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KAFKA IN HIGH SPIRITS 


merica. z Kafka. 
vag Buuticdee. 8s. ue by Edward and Wit, 
THE first in date of Kafka’s three great novels, America is also. 
the least complete. The gap occurs in much the same place. 
as in the other two—i.e., two-thirds of the way through : always 
a danger zone in the composition of any serious novel, and. 
to Kafka evidently impassible. But while, in The Castle and: 
The Trial, the whole design of the book is clearly perceptible, 
in the case of America it is harder to perceive exactly what form’ 
the development, or bridge-passage, would have taken, For,. 
unlike the others, America is a picaresque novel. The hero, 
Karl Rossmann, a sensible, innocent creature, younger and. 
with less experience and self-possession than Kafka’s lage 
heroes, comes to America to seek his fortunes under the aegis. 
of a rich uncle. His sense of justice and of truth rises at Once 
to the occasion in the first chapter, where he champions gq’ 
unjustly accused stoker on the ship, and thus the pace ig set 
for what is to follow. Joggled off the lap of. luxury by the’ 
absurd caprice of the uncle who had put him there, Karl falls 
a prey to the twin demons who are so familiar a feature of’ 
Kafka’s world. Unlike the helpers in The Castle and the two 
workers in The Trial, Robinson and Delamarche are quite 
clearly disreputable; but their gangster’s temperament is 
disguised by a frightful bonhomie, which, in the case of 
Delamarche, often gives way to frank sadism. Karl twice 
shakes them off ; but misfortune, ushering in each new phase 
of his wandering, exposes him to them again and again. 

The extant portion of the book falls into three sections: 
Karl’s midnight adventure in Pollunder’s country house, his 
brief existence as lift-boy in a de luxe hotel, and his long slavery 
as servant to the ex-prima donna, Brunelda. Each of these 
sections exhibits some facet of Kafka’s puzzling genius. The 
paraphernalia of nightmare—claustrophobia, stationary effort 
raised to frenzy, human beings that loom larger than life— 
have seldom been rendered with more fascinating completeness 
than in the description of Karl’s nocturnal pilgrimage in the 
huge unfinished house (one thinks of Julien Green’s Minuit), 
In the hotel phase we emerge into daylight—the broad noon of 
a comedy that is made slightly sinister by touches of ruthless 
farce. 

“* The Head Porter actually let him go, but before doing so crushed 
his arm in a final grip so violently that tears came to his own eyes with 
the effort.” 

That is funny ; but it is also shocking, because of the irreduc- 
ible ill-will which underlies it. : 

The more one reads Kafka, the more one is impressed by the 
exactitude of his art. His characters are not less real and 
complex for being so highly universalised; and it is the 
symmetry of the frame which makes, for instance, his pictures: 
of gay, frivolous callousness so terrifying. This consideration 
brings one straight to Brunelda, who is certainly one of her 
creator’s most successful comic monsters. Completely selfish, 
indolent, bottomlessly stupid, good-natured enough while she 
is humoured, but horribly vicious if thwarted, she is the single. 
female in Kafka’s large menagerie of gods; a wonderful 
creation. 

“The red gown had got rumpled a little beneath her and hung 
in a great peak to the floor ; her legs could be seen almost as far as 
the knee ; she was wearing thick white woollen stockings ; she had 
no shoes.” ‘ 

“* Brunelda, let us say, is lying quietly on the couch catching flies, 

which are a great torment to her. You think she’s paying no attention 
to you, and you go on rolling the keg. She’s:still lying there quite 
peacefully. But all at once, just when you’re least expecting it and 
when you’re making least noise, she suddenly sits up, bangs with 
both hands on the couch so that you can’t see her for dust—since 
we came here I have never beaten the dust out of the couch ; I really 
couldn’t, she’s always lying on it—and begins to yell ferociously, like 
aman, and goes on yelling for hours. The neighbours have forbidden 
her to sing, but no one can forbid her to yell . . .” 
The tone of that passage is the tone of the whole book, which 
is the most consistently humorous thing Kafka ever wrote. 
Unlike The Trial and The Castle, it was not intended to end 
tragically, and the final chapter, which exists in the void created 
by the unwritten sections, shows the hero on tolerable terms 
with life. The America in which the action takes place is of 
course almost purely de convention—the stylised image of 4 
noisy Eldorado circa 1910. Karl is thus the Alice of an only 
slightly less fantastic Wonderland. 

It is unnecessary, at this time of day, to insist on the excellence 
of the translation, which nowhere falls below Mr. and Mrs. 
Muir’s former level. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 
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TWO NOVELS 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


The Death of the Heart. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Gollancz. 8s.) 
Days of Hope. By André Malraux. Translated by Stuart Gilbert 
and Alastair Macdonald. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 
Miss BowEN’s new book will inevitably be compared with 
The Awkward Age, though the society it describes is more 
well-meaning and less corrupt than Mrs. Brookenham’s 
circle. It can stand up to the comparison; there is nothing 
in James’s rather cramped novel quite so finely rendered as 
Miss Bowen’s climax—the badgered child flying for refuge 
into the Kensington wastes and meeting in the private hotel, 
among the mauve sweet peas and the smell of dinner, only 
embarrassment and common sense. Is there another living 
novelist in this country with so delicate—and horrifying—a 
perception of human relationships? Mr. Forster? we are 
disturbed by whimsicalities, pruderies, occasional whispers of 
Lost Boys and the Never Never Land. Mrs. Woolf ? she skims 
with high-minded elegance the surface—a chance meeting in 
Bond Street : a shopping expedition: pathos in Peter Jones : 
she may—perhaps—be the Congreve of our day, but she 
lacks entirely the sense of horror. 

Miss Bowen divides this tragedy of the awkward age into 
three parts—the world, the flesh and the devil. The world 
is a prosperous cultured Regent’s Park world, existing on 
about £3,000 a year, into which Portia Quaine, a girl of sixteen, 
emerges from a shabby existence in foreign hotels. She is 
the fruit of an absurd middle-aged shame-faced adultery. 
When her parents die—of colds caught on the Continent—she 
comes to live with her half-brother, Thomas, and his wife 
Anna, in their stucco house in a Regency terrace. Her back- 
ground is drawn for us in a long brilliant hard conversation 
between Anna and a novelist, St. Quentin, one of Anna’s 
half-friends, as they walk ferociously in the “empty cold 
clay silence of inner Regent’s Park beneath a darkening sky.” 
It is a courageous beginning—this idealised conversation to 
explain complex relationships, a successful sublimation of all 
the butlers who ever explained matters to Edwardian theatre 
audiences. 

Anna has come on Portia’s diary and read it—without 
hesitation. ‘‘ There does not seem to be a single thing 
that she misses, and there’s certainly not a thing that she 
does not misconstruct.” The world unused to innocence 
suspects what isn’t there, gets ill at ease, finds its ephemeral 
gestures lose fluidity under that uncontrolled observation, 
finally breaks in a kind of panic for France, and the child is 
sent to stay at the seaside with a former governess and her 
family, a devastating household superbly rendered. The 
world, too, includes, besides the resentful dutiful Anna and 
the muddled Thomas, Matchett, a gruff maid whose unaffec- 
tionate sincerity gives her some contact with innocence ; 
Major Brutt, a canine, terribly loyal ex-soldier who haunts 
Anna’s house as if it were a camp fire in the desert, and Eddie, 
whimsical, hysterical, unreliable and good-looking, with 
whom Portia makes her first ignorant approach to sexual love. 

The stage is set for the death of the heart, the enormous 
expectations and the commonplace treacheries. Eddie visiting 
her at the seaside holds hands with the governess’s daughter 
in the cinema; St. Quentin lets casually out that he knows all 
about her diary; Eddie plunges deeper. The accumulation 
of small betrayals drives the child hysterically to seek refuge 
with steady, pitiful Major Brutt (whom the Quaines have 
also mocked), living in the Kandahar Hotel, keeping up 
appearances. He is embarrassed, inadequate. 

** He swivelled round on his chair, as wretchedly as a schoolboy, 
to look, in glum, dumb, nonplussed communication at his own 
rubbed ebony hairbrushes, his stud-box, his nail-scissors—as though 
these objects, which had traveiled with him, witnessed to his power 
somehow to get through life, to reach a point when one says, It 
doesn’t really much matter.” . 
‘The only alleviation of the last betrayal—back into the hands 
of Anna and Thomas—is contained in the terms she makes 
Major Brutt announce down the telephone. ‘‘ He says she’ll 
come home if we do the right thing.” The intellectuals 
discuss feeling desperately over their dinner, decide to send 
Matchett, and as Matchett arrives, firmly, disapprovingly, 
authoritatively, at the drab hotel, we are allowed to feel they 
have at last done the right thing. 

Thhs, I think, is Miss Bowen’s best book. 


Days of Hope can be considered either as a piece of rapportag 
by an able writer who has himself fought in Spain og, , P 
novel. It cannot be treated, I think, as propaganda : Ba 
author’s sympathies, of course, are with Republican 5 "4 
the book contains condemnation of the Nationalists, . 
references to atrocities, but the author is not trying to had 
a case, he is not posing—like so many on both Sides—ag th 
just man looking down on the combatants and awarding ee 
black marks. He has immersed himself in the element of 
warfare, brutality, uncertain idealisms: he speaks out Of the 
storm, and it would be false reporting as well as false fiction 
to pretend impartiality: his characters are fighting men, 

As reporting it is admirable. A kind of sculptured dignity 
is snatched out of the turmoil of the civil war. For q long 
while the cinema has had a preponderant influence on this 
kind of writing, and it is a refreshing change to come on ay 
author who has rejected montage, the quick cut, the camen 
eye, the brilliant superficial glimpse of action, in favour of 
something older, more akin to music and painting, somethine 
Kinglake would have appreciated. sg 

“They ran noiselessly—almost all were wearing canvas shog— 
and took cover in the doorway of a street at right angles to the 
Diagonal. A street of rich folks’ houses with wide, deep portico: 
The trees along the boulevard were alive with birds. Each man say 
in front of him, across the way, a comrade, revolver in hand, motion. 
less as a statue.” 

The book opens in Barcelona with the insurgent troops 
pushing on towards the centre of the city, the resistance of the 
workers under the unwilling leadership of the anarchis, 
Puig (“‘all that lay deepest in his heart forbade him to 
give orders’’) and the turning of the scale when the Ciyil 
Guard moves against the troops. The formation of the 
International Air Force, exploits of heroism with out-of. 
date machines, the reiterated cry ‘“‘ When will the Russians 
send planes ?”’: the spotlight turns here and there confusedly: 
characters loom up fixed in a gesture and disappear again 
in a shell-burst for ever: first the enthusiasm and then the 
organisation: atrocities on both sides (“‘It is always hard 
for a man to credit the vileness of those beside whom he is 
fighting”) : planes taking off with their bombs and returning 
with the killed (“‘ The landing was interminably protracted; 
planes freighted with the dead are slow to take the earth”), 
The first part ends with defeat at Toledo : the second describes 
the fight for Madrid (‘‘ Siry at length had his first sight of 
turbans, moving behind the trunks like fat, furtive pigeons ”), 
the air raids to which there was no reply. (‘‘ Mercery could 
see Madrid below him in a lightless pit. All lights had been 
extinguished and the town was outlined only by the distant 
fires flapping, like bull-fighters, their scarlet capes across 
the darkness.) At last the arrival of the Russian planes 
(‘the roar of half a million voices, a wild, inhuman, exultant 
paean, rose to the dim sky, loud with the thunder of the people's 
planes ’’). The final section ends with the victory of Guadv- 
lajara. There can be no two opinions of this rapportage (and 
the translation is magnificent). 

As a novel concerned with characters—not only with the 
movement of events—it is more open to criticism. It is 
unskilful, for instance, to insert the first physical description 
of one of the chief characters as late as page 113: there is 
some shoddy workmanship in the long unreal documented 
conversation on the attitude of Unamuno to the revolution: 
characters are sometimes allowed to describe things which they 
could not possibly know. Perhaps only the character of the 
Catholic Loyalist, Colonel Ximenes, really emerges from the 
violence of events. But the general theme is managed here 
more skilfully, I think, than in La Condition Humaine—when 
the author tried to make the events stand for too much: the 
horror drowned the theme (it is not after all the human con- 
dition to be burnt alive in the boilers of Chinese locomotives). 
The motive here is introduced by the smallest, least obtrusive 
touches, as in the description of the first sentries of the volunteer 
army—‘‘ everywhere, too, the quaintly sheepish gestures o 
sentries handling a rifle for the first time. The first time ina 
hundred years.” It comes into the open only in the title 
and a few sentences such as this: ‘‘ Nothing remained but this 
memorable night, fraught with a vague and boundless hope; this 
crowded night when every man had his appointed task on earth. 
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a remarkable first novel 


OUT OF 
THE SILENT 
PLANET 


C. S. LEWIS 


‘Here is a very good book... It 
is of thrilling interest as a story, 
but it is more than that: it is a 
kind of poem, and it has the great 
virtue of improving as it goes on. 
I hope it will not be lost in the 
rush of autumn fiction. It is a 
unique thing, full of stars, cold 
and heat, flowers of the planets 
and a sharp, sardonic humour.’ 


SIR HUGH WALPOLE 


recommended by The Book Society 


7s 6d net 
THE BODLEY HEAD 


JUST ISSUED 























Pala aA 


HOW TO 
KEEP YOUR 
SAVINGS SAFE 


Whether a man be rich or poor, the fear of 
tomorrow often looms in his mind. The poor 
man fears poverty, while the rich man fears 
the loss of that which he has. Tec banish fear 
of the future the wise man invests his savings 
in Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 
His capital is safe, and whatever happens 
there is a nest-egg in store against a rainy day. 
The ‘“ Caledonian’? — Scotland’s oldest 
Insurance Ccmpany—has safeguarded the 
savings of its Policy-Holders for over One 
Hundred Years. 

Write for Leaflet “ Whole Life Assurance with option 


to convert to Endowment Assurance,” the Policy for 
every man with responsibilities, 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





HEAD OFFICE: \9, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON. GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 











The author of “ The Age of Innocence,” 


EDITH WHARTON'S 


new novel 


THE BUCCANEERS 


In this book are displayed to splendid advantage Edith 
Wharton’s remarkable literary gifts—her superb com- 
mand of the English language, her beautiful and subtle 
knowledge of men and women, her consummate famili- 
arity with nineteenth century society and manners, and 
her remarkable ability to hold and to increase the interest 
of the reader as her plot unfolds. 7/6 


THE GATEWAY TO HISTORY 


By Allan Nevins. Twice winner of the Pulitzer Prize, 
he gives a stimulating excursion into every realm of 
history, 15/- 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
DUTCH NAVIGATORS 


By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. ‘‘ He has never been 
in happier vein than now, in writing of the courageous 
and daring exploits of some of his famous Dutch 
ancestors, and the reader’s interest is never allowed to 
flag. .. . Numerous illustrations by the author from old 
prints add to the interest of the text.’’—Ship building. 


j 


SUBMARINE 


The Autobiography of Simon Lake as told to Herbert 
Corey. ‘His invention of the periscope, successful 
salvaging of sunken treasure, encounters with rivals 
intent on sinking his submarines, and his invention of 
craft to travel under ice are all related in detail.” 
—Shipbuilding. Illustrated, 12/6 


THE GIRL WHO RULED A KINGDOM 


By Charlotte Kellogg. The picturesque and romantic 
story of little Jadwiga, the Hungarian princess of the 
Middle Ages who became Queen of Poland. 

Illustrated by the Polish artist, Aniela Pruszynska. 5/- 


SHE WAS CARRIE EATON 


By Elizabeth Corbett. Those delighted readers who have 
fallen in love with Elizabeth Corbett’s famous character, 
the ‘ young’ Mrs. Meigs, will weleome this new novel 
which goes back to the days when Mrs. Meigs was younz, 
when ‘she was Carrie Eaton.” 7,6 


A. HALL & CO. 


By Joseph C. Lincoln, Thoroughly refreshing, peopled 
with engaging and salty characters worth knowing, filled 
with humour and suspense, the kind of story that has 
made Mr. Lincoln’s novels so popular. ‘‘ A family feud 
which is resolved, after much heartburning, by cupid, 
ably assisted by an ‘ old salt.’ ’) A first review. 


MARVELS OF THE INSECT WORLD 


By Jean-Henri Fabre, From the writings of the great 
French naturalist, Percy F, Bicknell has translated and 
edited a fascinating collection of stories of the marvellous 
habits and behaviour of many insects. Beautifully 
illustrated with woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. 7/6 


All prices are NET. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


YOUTH AND SEX 


By Dorothy Dunbar Bromley and 
Florence Haxton Britten 


The authors have approached their problem with “ high 
and truly scientific standards and ideals,” but they manage 
to drive this uneasy tandem through 270 pages of good reading 
matter. The scope of the book (Harpers, ros. 6d.) is the 
incidence and kind of sexual practice and ethics among under- 
graduates of both sexes in several American Universities. 
Six thousand questionnaires were issued, and 1,300 returned, 
more from women than from men. One gains the impression 
that the authors are tough, and that their facts are near the 
mark, however obtained, and particularly so from interviews. 
The small numbers do not yield statistics, but the authors 
could have made fuller and better use of quotations from actual 
replies. Instead they give us yet another set of ‘‘ types ” 
and write up the material in a readable extempore style which 
occasionally lapses into unhappy generalisations. The hygienic 
but curiously non-cultural modern American attitude to sex— 
““sex is no longer news ’—does not prevent the picture of 
undergraduate sex-life from being one rather sad than comic. 


COMMODITY FLOW AND CAPITAL 
FORMATION : VOL. I 


By Simon Kuznets 


This formidable work (Macmillan, 21s.) is the first of a series 
of statistical-economic studies undertaken by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York, at the request of 
a sub-committee of the Social Science Research Council. 
It is, it appears, to be followed by another embodying data 
not on the commodity but on the financial aspect of capital 
formation; and the aim of the whole series is to provide 
the necessary factual matter for a constructive study of business 
fluctuations and of dynamic change in the economy. The 
present volume falls into eight parts ; a classification of manu- 
factured commodities according to their durability ; an estimate 
of output at current and 1929 prices; three sections dealing, 
from various angles, with what may be described as the “‘ middle- 
man’s rake-off”’; an estimate of the volume of construction 
for the years 1929-33; a presentation of the net change in 
“‘ inventories ’’ or stocks; and finally the resulting estimates 
of gross and net capital formations according to a number of 
alternative definitions. To the English student in particular, 
the interest of the book lies in its statistical procedure. 
There is no possible parallel in Great Britain; the essential 
data are simply not there. To set beside the American Biennial 
Census of Manufacture we have only the decennial Census 
of Production, published only when completely out of date. 
Not that the American figures themselves are by any means 
perfect from the statistician’s point of view ; the author makes 
clear, as he explains the procedure at each step, the difficulties 
with which he and his colleagues have had to contend and the 
more or less trustworthy devices to which they have resorted 
in order to fill in the gaps. It will be interesting to see what 
use is made by American economists of the mass of material 
presented ; its success should certainly add to the demand, 
on this side of the Atlantic, for a reform of the nation’s statistics. 


THROUGH FRENCH WINDOWS 


By David Horner 


This book (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) is really two. The first 
eight chapters are an account of travel in south-western France 
and Burgundy, supplemented by passages of reminiscence and 
a few quotations from the works of previous travellers. The 
author displays a Sitwellian sensibility to detail: he describes 
the interior of a bathroom better than a landscape or a church. 
On page 89 he begins a different and much better book, in 
which he sketches the life of a small town in the lower valley 
of the Rhéne. The impoverished aristocrats, retired cavalry 
officers, lawyers, servants, and ‘‘ Madame Durand at the 
patisserie where I get my chocolates,’”’ who form the cast of 
this plotless comedy of manners, are portrayed with humour and 
an eye for character. The book would have gained in more 
than unity if the author had begun it with his arrival at ‘‘ Valen- 
tigny ’’; but we may forgive him the occasional dullness and 
pomposity of his earlier chapters for the sake of his admirable 
picture of French provincial life, and the useful reminder that 
there still exists an educated and intelligent, if politically 
intransigent, upper middle class, in a country which we are a 
little inclined to think of as being inhabited sclely by function- 
aries and tradesmer. 
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THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


The rapid developments of the Czech problem have n 
sarily outdistanced the monthly reviewers whose articles hej 
to be printed long before the Prime Minister revealed the f 
But Sir Arthur Willert’s comments on “ The Crisis ” aan 
Contemporary touch the central issue when he says that if Mr 
Chamberlain succeeds, “ he will have the opportunity of pu a 
Great Britain in the leadership of a constructive effort 1 
organise the protection of peace on an international basis.” 
Miss Mary N. Hawes gives a graphic picture of * Prague 
in Peril,” and notes that economic depression jn the 
Sudeten districts greatly helped the Nazi propaganda, Sir 
John Harris explains the reluctance of the native Protectorates 
to join the Union, under the head of “ The South African 
Danger.” “ Economist,” writing on “‘ Time and the Dictators.” 
warns us against assuming that their economic system, artificial 
though it seems, is likely to break down. 

In the National Review ‘‘ Wotan,” under the title of 
“* Germany tells the World,” quotes illuminating extracts from 
the Nazi Bible, Herr Hitler’s Mein Kampf, and other examples 
of German mentality. Mr. Geoffrey Browne, in “ Agriculture 
Takes Stock,” surveys the position temperately and declares 
that more capital is needed if our greatest industry is to expand, 
Mr. J. C. French’s account of the late Bankim Chatterjee’s 
Bengali novels, one of which contained ‘‘ Bande Mataram.” 

Blackwoods has a charming article on his old Arab gardener 
in Sinai by Major C. S. Jarvis, and a memoir by Dr. Lillingson 
of “‘ A Napoleonic Surgeon,” J. D. Larrey, whom the Emperor 
in his will described as the most virtuous man that he had 
known. Mr. Oloff de Wet’s “‘ Fugitive ” is a Spanish civil war 
episode, and Major George Bruce’s ‘‘ Bush-Palaver ” illustrates 
both the right way and the wrong way of dealing with suspicious 
native chiefs in West Africa. 

The Fortnightly opens with an editorial article on “The 
Loom of Power,” enforcing the view that we must concern our- 
selves with Europe and challenge those who “ regard national 
self-interest backed by armed force as the only rule of inter- 
national conduct.” Mr. Robert Parker, writing on “The 
Czech Crisis,” laments the Czechs’ unfavourable treatment 
of the Sudeten Germans. Professor William McDougall has 
an interesting article on ‘‘ Sigmund Freud,” criticising some of 
his theories but asserting that ‘‘ Freud has done more than any 
other man since Aristotle to promote our understanding of 
human nature.” Mr. John Christie gives a highly interesting 
account of ‘“‘ Glyndebourne and its Story.” 

In the Nineteenth Century Professor R. B. Mowat, writing 
before Munich on ‘‘ Central Europe and the Concert of Great 
Powers,” argues that personal contact with the dictators 
should be useful. In discussing ‘‘ The Future of International 
Law,” Mr. W. A. Hirst commits himself to the paradox that 
the League of Nations has diminished respect for law. Sir 
Archibald Hurd enforces anew ‘“‘ The Plight of the Ship- 
yards.” Sir Thomas Comyn-Platt writes interestingly on 
** Wild Game and Preservation,” with special reference to the 
national park now being formed in Malaya. 

The Political Quarterly is a special Empire number of 
unusual interest, as British and Dominion experts write very 
frankly on Empire relations in theory and in practice. Mr. 
Ivor Jennings, in discussing the constitution generally, thinks 
that ‘‘ what the Dominions require is to exercise more influ- 
ence on foreign policy.” Mr. Hugh Dalton hints that they 
are perhaps too influential already ; ‘‘ the Dominions’ inclination 
against intervention in Europe may have encouraged the 
Government’s general attitude of short-sighted weakness 
towards the aggressive policies of the dictatorships.”” Mr.C.R. 
Buxton contends that the development of self-government in 
the Crown Colonies should be speeded up; _ he does not 
seem to like the ‘‘ indirect rule ” encouraged by Lord Lugard 
as in Nigeria. While Mr. Donald Cowie, a New Zealander, 
favours close Empire co-operation, Mr. J. A. McCallum, an 
Australian, is troubled by the apparent lack of an Empire 
constitution and by the strength of the centrifugal tendencies 
in Australia. The whole number deserves attention, as 
representing roughly the views of the Labour Opposition in 
contrast with those of the Round Table. 

The Criterion begins rather oddly with an examination of 
the Bressey Report on London traffic, but soon plunges into 
very modern letters with an article by Mr. Montgomery 
Belgion on ‘“‘ The Measure of Kafka,’’ the German novelist 
who died in 1925 and is now attracting notice here. Mr. 
S. L. Bethell writes well on ‘‘ The Novels of George Eliot.” 


Chambers’s Journal, amid much fiction, has two attractive 
biographical articles, on Bizet, the composer of Carmen, 
by Messrs. Bergner and Macdonald Clark, and on Martia 
Tupper, by Mr. R. H. Charles. 

To the London Mercury Dr. Vaughan Williams contributes 
a charming personal appreciation of Sir Henry Wood. 
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«A very penetrating, well-worked-out story 

which held my attention during the worst 
phases of the international crisis. The characters 
are individual and life-like and their conversation 
well worth listening to,” writes L. P, HARTLEY 
(Observer) about VILLA VICTORIA, the 
new Frances Harris novel. It is a tale of the 
relations of modern parents and their children, 
set against a Riviera background. ‘‘ Extremely 
interesting and able.”—Times. Villa Victoria is 


at all the libraries now. 8/6 net. 


y DUCKWORTH BOOKS 





Over 30,000 copies of Lucien Maulvault’s 


novel SPANISH RECRUIT were sold in 
France. ‘A beautiful and moving piece of 
writing . » . a tragedy arousing pity and 


terror.” —Spectator. 7/6 net. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF MUSIC, 
by Gerald Abraham, is one of the outstanding 
music books of the year. ‘‘ One of the best books 
of the kind that has appeared in recent years.” — 
15 /- net. 


Listener. 


2 


Paul Einzig’s BLOODLESS INVASION describes Nazi business methods in Central Europe. 2/6 net. 
KARL MARX, by C. J. S. Sprigge, is the first short biography. 2/- net, 





( 3 Henrietta Street London W.C.2 








HADPDY 
WARRIORS 


‘For all the piping times of 
peace, if I may put it so,’ said 
the Vicar, ‘this Three Nuns has 
its own cool excellence. But you 
young Terriers will find it a 
soldier’s smoke. Burning long 
and slowly in the open air it 
leaves a man’s hands free. And 
its slow burning makes it an 
economy that would captivate 
a quartermaster.’ 


8 





the original tobacco of curious cut—tl2}d. an ounce 


Have you tried the THREE NUNS (Large Size) CIGARETTES ? 


10 for 6d., 20 for |'-, 50 for 2,5, 100 for 48 


Issucd by Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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MOTORING 


Motor Show Prospects 

Next week’s Motor Show at Earls Court should be well 
worth seeing, if only half the prophecies we have heard come 
true. I do not gather that the inevitable “ secrets ” which 
will be disclosed at the last moment include anything startling 
in the way of designs, but from what I have read in the makers’ 
announcements I am sure a new and higher level of general 
worthiness has been reached in the new cars. There is an 
impression of steady improvement in the things that really 
matter which is reassuring, though I have so far looked in 
vain for one or two changes which I consider important. 

There are one or two cars which have some claim to be 
called light, as lightness is regarded in our factories—the 
new Ten Morris and the Ten and Twelve Vauxhalls are 
cases in point—but so far as one can judge such weight 
reduction as has been made is to be found chiefly in the 
smaller sizes. As soon as the weight exceeds 26 or 28 cwt. 
in the cars over 16-h.p., it is still the American which leads 
the way. Humbers, in their new 85 miles-an-hour Snipe, 
have cut the weight down to only a little over 30 cwt. (which 
probably accounts in large measure for the remarkable 
performance claimed for it), but I fancy they are the only 
firm who have succeeded in keeping the weight of a 28-h.p. 
car as far below the two-ton mark. _ That is the chief “‘ secret ” 
I should welcome : the cutting down of the British medium- 
powered car’s weight so as to give it a chance to compete with 
its foreign rivals which it would then certainly beat with a 
handsome margin. 


Easier Gear-changing 

There will be more easy-change gears, mainly using 
synchromesh, but generally speaking I do not think much 
headway has been made with other forms of change. Certain 
Americans will be found with overdrive, as before, but the 
only British example, the 16-h.p. Riley which had a 3-speed 
box fitted with overdrive on top and second, is to be sold 
now (under the Morris group’s control) with a normal 4-speed 
box, synchromeshed. This is really matter for regret because 
I believe that if the overdrive system were developed, we 
should eventually get a real simplification of transmission— 
at least from the driver’s point of view. Is there any reason 
why the normally geared fourth speed should not be the 
overdrive, thus affording the quickest possible automatic 
change down from top to third ? 


LF.W.S. 

A few more cars have independent front wheel suspension, 
and the torsion-bar, originally introduced into private cars 
by Citroén, is used both as a method of springing and as an 
auxiliary to check rolling, but in this we are not yet as far 
advanced as either the Americans or the Germans. Perhaps 
advanced is not the exact term, as it is by no means every 
independent system that is in every way better than the 
orthodox one. Not all of the best I have tried give the same 
roadholding on corners as the plain arrangement. If I were 
undergoing the torments of choosing a new car at Earls Court 
I should make very sure by experiment that the independent 
springing was rock-steady at high speeds on all curves, easy 
as well as sharp. 


Bigger Bodies 

The 4-cylinder engine will be found to have made some 
progress, for cars of 14 and 16 horsepower have this most 
practical and usually most economical type of motor. That 
is an encouraging sign. Another is the promise of bigger 
bodies broadcast in the circulars. Nearly every maker 
says his new cars are roomier, and certainly the photographs 
I have seen bear out the claim, although in most cases the 
extra space has been achieved by putting the engine still 
further forward in the frame and increasing that ugly 
frontal overhang which in some cases puts the car com- 
pletely out of drawing, destroying the balance. 


Better Vision 

With this increase in body-size goes another importan 
advantage, the extra width of the screen and the imei 
vision. I was comparing the screen of an old 16-h.p. ca 
of my acquaintance, which has a body built by a One-time 
very famous and “ exclusive ” coachbuilder, with one of the 
latest of the wide cars, which was a 12-h.p., and I found the 
screen of the latter was no less than six inches wider than 
that of the old one. Better driving vision means gteater 
comfort as well as greater safety (the two are really very 
closely related) and, as at the last show, driving and Passenger 
comfort has been carefully and practically studied. 


Sponge Rubber and Pneumatic Seats 

One example of this is the increased use of sponge rubber 
upholstery. I am still not convinced that this or anything 
else is really better than a well-contrived pneumatic Cushion, 
but I daresay cost has a good deal to do with the reluctance 
of makers to develop the latter. I know from at least fifteen 
years’ experience over the best and worst roads in Europe 
as well as with the best and worst springs ever put into motor- 
cars that once you have got used to the vibration-absorbent 
properties of a slackly-inflated air-cushion that carries your 
weight without shifting it an inch, in a sort of pocket hammock, 
nothing else seems as comfortable. But upholstery of this 
kind, with proper pressure distribution, is not cheap. 


In the Marsh 

It is one of the most curious places in the world, the 
more so because it has power over some and not over others 
of those who see it for the first time. This sounds like 
claptrap of the first order, and to those beyond the influence 
of that expanse of sea-bitten grass it is no doubt just that. 
All the same, there are things about Romney Marsh, with 
which is included Walland and Dunge, which have never 
been satisfactorily explained to at least one of those who 
find it curious. I do not like to attempt a description of 
the effect it has on these people, nor hazard a guess at their 
mental equipment. All I know for a fact is that there is 
that about the Marsh which sets it apart from every other 
part of most ancient England. 


Voices in the Wind 

It is a sea of stiff dark grass, tough strands through which 
the wind sighs without rest, night and day, calm and storm. 
It is at sea-level over the whole of its area of some 25 square 
miles except for a faint swell in the western half called the 
Isle of Oxney, a 200-ft..rise that, in the right light and at 
the right time of day, can loom over the flats like a mountain. 
It has villages in it, all of them with that bleak air which makes 
you think they have just dried off after being submerged in the 
sea for a century. There are birds and beasts in it, wild and 
domestic ; but although the Marsh is never still, never silent, it 
is not these you hear. What you hear is an indistinguishable, 
undefinable murmur, a throng of voices that have just that 
instant fallen silent. You are sure you have heard, and 
when you listen you know that you have just missed hearing. 
There is nothing to hear but the wind in the grass, a high, 
thin note that never varies. 

That is how it affects some people. To others it is just 
a windy expanse which was apparently rescued from the sea 
a thousand years back or more. Look again and it seems 
perhaps that the sea might at any moment reclaim it 
Whether or not you consider the evidence of survival in it 
conclusive, whatever you may think of these unheard noises 
in the grass, it is one of the most peaceful places you will 
find in a month of idle Sundays. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars] 
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ROLLS-ROYCE ANNOUNCEMENT 
“WRAITH” an improveD 25/30 HP. CAR 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have pleasure in stating that important improvements have been 
introduced into the 25/30 H.P. Rolls-Royce 





THE PRINCIPAL CHANGES ARE — 


FOR COMFORT-—INDEPENDENT FOR CONTROLLABILITY— 
FRONT WHEEL SUSPENSION giving greatly IMPROVED STEERING ~» LARGER SEC- 
improved riding comfort to all occupants TION TYRES ~* ANTI-ROLLING DEVICE 


of the car. * WIDER CHASSIS FRAME resulting in improved control and greater 
coupled with slight increase in wheel base stability. 


me k 
providing better proportioned coachwork, = 4175p - ERATURE S—Automatic 


wider and more comfortable seats, and a , ied 
car of improved appearance. ~~ EASIER shock absorbers with over-riding hand con- 


ENTRANCE TO DRIVING SEAT by re- trol. -~ Rolls-Royce system of centralised 
arrangement of change speed and brake chassis lubrication. ~~ Hydraulic jacking 
levers. system built into chassis. 


PRICE— There is no alteration in chassis price which remains at £1,100 
Enclosed Limousine (from) £1,610 Touring Limousine (from) £1,625 


22 years’ experience in the manufacture of 12-cylinder engines is embodied in the 12-cylinder 
40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Phantom III chassis, which will continue in production 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 14-15 CONDUIT STREET LONDON Wr TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 











i BEESTON: 
ROBIN HOOD. 






son 
CEN#RAL HEATING 


» WITH 
BEESTON RADIATORS 

















Deep-chested males who enjoy nothing better than “a crust of 
dread and cheese at the local, old man,” whose holidays are 
iots of self-sacrifice in tents on the edges of cliffs—such men 
we refuse to believe there are such women) are demoralised by 
ne sinister luxuries with which we surround them. 











Jur offer of free golf, tennis, squash, swimming and a complete 
gymnasium is of no avail—our beds have sapped their energy, 
our menus have broken their iron wills. . . . Oh, good heavens, 
no! They like it. 


Phone: Torquay 2271 


Lylace, Torquay 


Dear Sir, we are very nearly afraid your usual room for Through all Heating Engineers 
Xmas is almost booked by another Ex-Spartan. 
Write for Booklet 


CATR GSE ISY THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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Estate 
Duties 


by wn Pe oe ls 


IR THESE days Ustate 
Duty has become more productive to 
the Exchequer and more onerous to 
those who benefit under a Will. 


‘The necessities of the national finances 
are such that there would appear little 
likelihood of this particular burden of 
taxation being lightened. 


There is, however, a way of escape for 
those who wish to pass on, unimpaired, 
the savings of a lifetime or inherited 
wealth. 


By means of a Prudential Life Assurance 
Policy the Estate Duty, likely to be pay- 
able, can be provided by comparatively 
small yearly instalments. This method 
obviates also the probability of forced 
sales of land or securities. 


Also, arrangements may be made where- 
by the Duty can be paid direct to the 
Inland Revenue, out of the money due 
under the policy, BEFORE PROBATE IS 
OBTAINED. 


The completion of the coupon below 
commits you to nothing. But it may 
lead to peace of mind for yourself and 
the gratitude of those you wish to benefit. 





To 


The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE. 
Co. Ltd. 


Holborn Bars, London, E..C.1 


I desire particulars of a Whole Life Policy 
which will ensure the payment at death of 


Pcl ate OPT 5.05... scscsoesviciosenses 


NAME 


(Mr., Mrs, or Miss) a, 





ADDRESS... 








S.P. 7/10/38. 
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HAVING translated its relief at the Munich q 
into a spectacular rally in prices the Stock Exchan, 
is now realising that “as you were” is not necessariy 
synonymous with standing at ease. The immediate political 
risk has been averted and that is an important item on the 
credit side of the investment equation ; but the long-term 
political risk is there, along with a number of awkward 
economic problems. Some, such as the course of American 
trade and its bearing on industrial trends over here, were 
with us before the crisis; others, such as the Prospects. of 
Sir John Simon’s second Budget next April and the relation 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s hopeful forecasts of appeasement to 
our rearmament programme, have been precipitated by the 
crisis itself. Since nobody can do more than guess at the 
answers, who can wonder that neither investors nor specu- 
lators are rushing after stocks ? 


Sreement 


I am not suggesting that the prospects of investment jn 
the most general sense have not been improved by the Munich 
agreement; except on the most pessimistic view of the 
political situation, they most certainly have. It is now 
possible, for example, to assess investment possibilities once 
again in relation to economic tendencies. Nor is it necessarily 
a bad thing that investors and business men are treading 
warily, since at this stage there are many reasons why they 
should. The real point is that despair has given place to 
hope. It now remains to be seen whether events will allow 
hope to develop into confidence and thus release the consuming 
power and enterprise which are being held back. Everybody, 
even the Prime Minister’s severest critics, will hope that events 
will move in this direction, but I cannot yet recommend a 
bold policy in investment. At the same time, the sky is clear 
enough to justify a movement out of cash into the more 
respectable type of shares. 


x x x * 


CZECHOSLOVAK BOND OUTLOOK 


Two points of immediate interest to the City which have 
already emerged from the arguments at Westminster are, 
first, that rearmament is, for the present, to go full steam 
ahead (despite Mr. Chamberlain’s “no more war ” assur- 
ances !); and, second, that the Czechs are to receive an 
advance of £10,000,000 for ‘urgent needs.” The re- 
armament decision, which is really not surprising, at least 
removes some of the market’s worst fears for the near-term 
earning’s prospects of a vast range of companies. In most 
instances the longer-term risks implied in arms-limitation are 
fairly well discounted in current share prices, but share- 
holders in some of the smaller companies whose earnings are 
almost entirely dependent on the defence programme will 
have to keep a wary eye on politics. 


As for the £10,000,000 advance to Czechoslovakia, the 
City will not grudge this first instalment of the much larger 
loan which will be needed to help a dismembered State 
back on to its feet. Nobody can tell just yet what the total 
will be or whether other countries, such as France—and 
why not Germany ?—will lend a hand. Nor is it possible 
yet to assess Czechoslovakia’s future power to cover her 
external debt service which, up to the present, has been 
met with exemplary promptness and regularity. Czecho 
8 per cent. sterling bonds have risen from 57 to 61 on the 
strength of Britain’s move, but the 13 per cent. yield measures 
the market’s doubts about the future. After all, you cannot 
wreck a nation’s economic life and expect debt service on 
an 8 per cent. interest basis. Czechoslovakia will have to 
be given a good deal of money and a good deal of time. 


* x * * 


FINE SPINNERS’ SCHEME 


If it is disturbing to find proposals such as the Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ capital scheme still put before investors, it is also 
reassuring that nowadays opposition is so quickly mobilised 
and is usually effective. As I anticipated, the Fine Spinners 
scheme has teen defeated by the votes of the First Preference 


(Continued on page §85) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 584) 


holders who, in the opinion of virtually every competent 
judge, were being offered much less than justice. The 
hoard has now to decide whether to bring forward an amended 
plan or simply to leave things as they are until trade conditions 
improve. My own feeling is that a waiting policy is the 
wiser course. Conditions in the fine spinning section of the 
cotton industry are far from stable, and nobody can tell 
just yet whether we are heading for a genuine recovery in 


export trade. 

Uncertainty both about the status of the shares in any 
amended scheme and about the company’s earnings prospects 
has brought down Fine Spinners £1 First Preferences from 
rs. to 8s. 9d. At this level these shares must surely be 
good value on a long view. Arrears of dividend date back 
over seven years to April, 1931, equivalent to roughly 37} per 
cent. gross, or about 5s. 9d. net per share, while it is obvious 
that when an amended scheme is produced, holders will 
have to be offered a fairly generous slice of the equity of the 
business. Anybody who buys the shares must be prepared 
to forgo income for some time, but should be compensated 
by an ultimate capital profit. 


* *« * * 


ROAD MAKERS’ SHARE YIELDS 


For the present, it seems, Great Britain is to go on rearming 
but some day there must be a halt. Either the world blows 
itself up or there must be an agreement to limit armament 
making. I will not try to guess at the schedule but it seems 
to me that there is a mora] for investors. If arms limitation 
is on the way there must be a good time coming for road- 
building concerns, for how else is a harassed Government 
to fill in the gap than by embarking on the already-overdue 
road expansion programme ? I feel, therefore, that as long- 
term holdings, road makers’ shares have a special attraction. 
Here is a representative group, with the yields at today’s 
prices ; 


Yield on 
Current Last Dividend 

Price % 
s. d. Loe 
Limmer and Trinidad {£1 Ordinary .. 82 6 3.8 G6 
Neuchatel Asphalte £1 Ordinary ea 6 Oo 8 6 8 
Ragusa Asphalte ros. Ordinary «5 17 6 160 08 Oo 
George Wimpey £1 Ordinary .. a 1% 0 5 Oe 


*On cash dividend only. 


The wide range of yields, between less than 3} and a full ro 
per cent., is surprising at first glance. Itis necessary to explain 
that Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt is financially in a 
class apart from the others. It has a remarkably stable 
earnings record, has paid a 14 per cent. dividend in each of 
the past seven years, and has a reserve account, mostly 
invested in gilt-edged stocks, which more than covers the 
whole of its capital. This kind of balance-sheet strength has 
inevitably to be paid for in the price of the shares. Neuchatel 
and Ragusa both belong to the category of speculative invest- 
ments, and George Wimpey, as the yield implies, has a 
progressive record. Last year the 20 per cent. cash dividend 
was supplemented by a capital bonus of over 28 per cent., 
el partly in new ordinary and partly in second preference 
shares, 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


In discussing the implications of the Petters-John Brown- 
Brush Electrical deal a few weeks ago I drew attention to 
the merits of Brush Electrical 5s. ordinary shares as a lock-up 
speculation. The shares were then quoted around §s. 3d. 
and are now slightly dearer at 5s. 74d., but in the meantime 
further evidence has become available of the company’s 
steady progress. Works reorganisation is proceeding apace, 
the transfer of the Petters business should be completed 
within a few months, and the order book is in better shape 
than for many years past. To cope with a larger volume of 
business the board has offered 150,000 new £1 ordinaries 
at par, which will shortly be sub-divided into 5s. units, and 


(Continued on page 586) 








THE HINDU RAJ 


Chitral, N.W.F.P. 

“© 7 first came across your Tobacco about a year ago, when I was 
“travelling out after home leave. I had run short of my then 
“ favourite brand, which shall be nameless, and on enquiring in 
“ the smoking-room bar was told that there was none to be had on 
“board. Looking through their supply of Tobaccos, I chose a tin 
“of Barneys, and from that day to this, I have never been able 
“to accustom myself to any other Tobacco. 

“J enclose a photograph of a part of the country depicting the 
‘heights to which your Tobacco may rise.” 


The letter above came from an Army Officer in India. With 
variations as to place and circumstance, there are many similar 
letters in the Sinclair files, from Barneys converts in the known 
and little-known lands . .. smokers of long experience mostly. 


... In response to the “ challenge” whimsically suggested in 
his final paragraph, we may recall that a party of four Army 
Officers, all Barneys Smokers, have taken Barneys higher still, 
in yet another part of India. Théy reached almost 25,000 feet, 
without the aid of porters. They told us then to what heights 
they had taken Barneys...and how good it was up there! 


BARNEYS 


Barneys (medium), Parson; Pleasure 
(mild), Punchbowl: (full strength). In 
“EVERFRESH” Tins, 1 oz. 12d. 


f— ° arene as 
is @ bigare 
pe! as Barneys Tobate 


...a high-class Virginia . . . in the 
Barneys tradition—costing only 6d. 
for 10. Barneys Cigarettes have a 
distinctive flavour and aroma that 
come from matured Virginia leaf, 
carefully blended. The smoker of 
keen appreciation will find Barneys 
Ideal Cigarettes to bz very good. 


(242) Made by John Sinclair Ltd.. Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 585) 


I shall be surprised if the response to the offer has not been 
very satisfactory. 


‘The strength of the position, as I see it, is that Brush 
Electrical is now starting on a new career with a drastically 
scaled-down capital, reorganised management, up-to-date 
plant, the benefit of the well-established oil engine business 
acquired from Petters of Yeovil, and, one imagines, every 
likelihood of obtaining a moderate volume of work in con- 
nexion with the defence programme. I should expect the 
board to distribute available profits conservatively and devote 
some attention to building up reserves during the next few 
years, but even so a buyer at the modest premium of 73d. 
over par should receive a reasonable income yield, apart 
from a chance of gradual capital appreciation. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


SEPTEMBER UNEMPLOYMENT 
THE break in the international crisis directs attention once 
more to the progress of industry in this country and the 
publication of the September unemployment figures as at 
September 12th gives a picture of the position as it existed 
immediately before the urgent demand for labour for trench 
digging and other defence works sprang up. The picture 
is scarcely pleasing. Unemployment, at 1,798,618, showed a 
rise of 39,376 on the previous month. It was partly a seasonal 
advance but covers a substantial further recession in the 
building, cotton textile, engineering and iron and steel industries. 
Better employment prevailed in the woollen, pottery and boot 
and shoe industries, and even in the relatively depressed 
industries there are individual firms which are still well supplied 
with orders and taking on additional men. But the main 
interest in the present figures lies in the fact that there is now 
a direct comparison with the figures of 12 months ago, 
September, 1937, being the first month in which the revised 
system of counting was employed. It was also approximately 
the beginning of the industrial recession. Thus, the 459,414 











WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 for 8? 15 for 1/- 50 fo: 3/3? 100 for 6/42 


Handmade :—20 for 1/6 





One expects to pay a little 
more for a cigarette of 


such excellent Quality. 


dauusd by The imperial Tobacco Company io! Greai Britain and Ireland &t@ T.T.193D 


i 


persons who have been added to the numbers of the unemployed 
in the past 12 months give a rough measure of the size of i: 
recession. 

* * * * 


UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 


It is encouraging to find that United Steel Companies 
the big Yorkshire, Lincolnshire and Cumberland coal, iron 
and steel combine—has been able, notwithstanding the trade 
recession, to show much higher profits for the year ended 
June 30th. Trading profits tor the year amounted to £2,584,540 
as compared with £2,075,322 in the previous year. After 
adjusting for income tax and debenture interest, the ne 
profit for the year advanced by £576,217 to £2,426,547, and 
the directors’ report explains that the works of the gr 
continued to operate at a high rate up to the March quarter, 
since when there has been a general decline in demand. 
Dividends of 10 per cent. for the year against 84 per cent, 
have already been announced. 


The decline in demand since March has possibly been the 
major factor in deciding the directors to be even more than 
normally conservative in their distribution of profits. The 
sum distributed to the shareholders is only £646,198, against 
£565,148, while a total amount of £1,780,349, against 
£1,285,182, has been added to various reserves and undis- 
tributed profit balances. The year’s profit, moreover, was 
arrived at after charging.against profits the whole cost, estimated 
at £92,000, of the holidays with pay agreements for the present 
calendar year. The reserve allocations include £796,000 
against £443,500 for taxation reserve, £150,000 against 
£130,000 for pensions, £42,080 against £40,480 for Debenture 
redemption and £100,000 against £167,629 for General reserve, 
In addition, there is a charge of £675,000 against £500,000 
for depreciation and obsolescence reserve which can correctly 
be regarded as a free reserve since a valuation of the properties 
on the 1936 basis has shown the true value to be in excess of 
the book value without applying any part of the depreciation 
and obsolescence reserve. 


Thus United Steel companies which have only been in the 
dividend paying stage for 5 years have now built up reserves 
of approximately £5,850,000. They are also pressing ahead 
with the extensions to their Appleby Frodingham unit and 
making Lincolnshire into one of the most important steel- 
producing districts of the country. 


* * * * 


** EMMIES ”? LOWER PROFIT 


It occasions no surprise, in view of the intensity of the 
depression to which the wireless industry has been subject, 
that Electric and Musical Industries should have reduced 
their dividend. For the year ended September 30th a dividend 
of 5 per cent. is being paid, against 10 per cent. in each of the 
two previous years. Preliminary figures suggest that the 
company has slightly over-distributed the year’s earnings which 
amounted to £146,000, against £363,964. It may therefore 
be assumed that the directors foresee better times ahead as 
well as greater stability of earnings resulting from the diversifi- 
cation of the company’s business which now includes Rudge- 
Whitworth bicycles as well as wireless and gramophone and 
various other products. 


* * * * 


JosEpH Lucas RESULTS 


The sharp contraction in the motor trade has had relatively 
little effect on the earnings of Joseph Lucas, the manufacturers 
of motor accessories. The net profit, after allowing for the 
increased burden of taxation, fell to £319,626 in the year 
ended August 7th as against £348,798 in the previous year. 
The company has announced that it is maintaining its ordinary 
dividend at 15 per cent. for the third successive year. The 
dividend remains highly conservative in relation to available 
earnings. A sum of £75,000, against £100,000, has been 
added to reserves, £10,000, against £15,000, to workpeople’s 
funds, while the balance to be carried forward is increased 
from £69,385 to £80,581. 


* * * * 


WorLD COFFEE OUTLOOK 


Mr. H. Eric Miller refrained from discussing the rubber 
outlook when he addressed the shareholders of the Bajoe 
Kidoel Rubber and Produce Company on Tuesday, reserving 
his observations for the meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield 
which will be held next Tuesday. He did, however, give 4 
full and very depressing review of the coffee position. Con- 
sumption is increasing but slowly and is far below the world’s 


(Continued on page 588) 
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Exterior view of The Royal Cancer Hospital. 
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PLEASE SEND A 
SPECIAL 


THANKOFFERING 
FOR PEACE 


Now that the great tragedy of World 
War has been averted will you send a 
thankoffering for peace and give invalu- 
able help in another war that is being 
waged ceaselessly in Humanity’s cause, 
at The Royal Cancer Hospital. 


The insidious enemy, Cancer, kills over 
60,000 people annually in this Country 
alone and no effort must be spared, even 
if it means the sacrifice of some small 
pleasures, in freeing the Country and the 
World from this pestilence of civilization. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO THE TREASURER 


Che Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 


said Institution,” 


Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 





The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Funds eleven millions 


No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

ee ose oe eve £4,500,000 
£2,475,000 
£2,000,000 
£4,500,000 


Paid up Capital ... 

Reserve Fund 

Currency Reserve ase se aes nos <a 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


. The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








During the past weeks of 
uncertainty and indecision this 
Society has suffered a great 


A GREAT 
‘ 1 
SET-BAC K set-back by the falling off of 
voluntary support. In thank- 


fulness for the happier outlook, will you please send a 

special donation to support our work of caring for 

neglected and destitute children ? Kindly address:— 
Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M. The King. Incorporated by Royal Charter. Est. 1856. 
17 Leigham Court Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 














id bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), 
he Futham Road, London, the stent Of. ....ccccccccccccccrccssccescceccsss 
Leyacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the charitabl 














& Profitable 
Investment 
YIELDING 4% TAX FREE 


Deposits can be made with The London Investment & 
Mortgage Company Ltd. in absolute confidence, the major 
portion of the Company's funds being well and carefully 
invested in sound freehold and leasehold properties in and 
around London. Depositors have prior claim to Share- 
holders on the assets of the Company. Easy withdrawals. 
A regular and safe income is ensured by investing with 


39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro 0508 


The 
LONDON INVESTMENT 
& MORTGAGE CO. Ltd. 





SECURITY PLUS 








PROFIT 
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productive capacity. The maintenance of even the present 
price level seems to depend on the continuance of Brazil’s 
ability to exact a sacrifice quota and destroy the world’s surplus. 
The prospects of arriving at an international agreement are in 
Mr. Miller’s view remote. .D.M 


BRITISH MALAYA 








For information on all matters relating to 
travel attractions, motoring, agriculture, 
mining and trade, you are invited to write 
for illustrated booklets, &c., to 


MALAYAN INFORMATION AGENCY 


Malaya House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 











Via Straits of Magellan 
and Panama Canal 


& WEST INDIES 


Reina del Pacifico 
“ae = From Liverpool (1 Jan. 
; 20,000 miles 75 days 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL,3,OR AGENTS. 


























WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
LONDON MASK THEATRE, present 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
(IN MODERN DRESS) 
Robert Harris, Ruth Lodge, Stephen Murray, 
Robert Speaight, Oriel Ross, Colin Keith-Johnston ‘ 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
~—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 ; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s_ Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercie. and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—availab!e throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Colicction. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 
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ET amid the pines at Chobham Ridges, Surrey, 
nearly 400 feet above sea level, Brompton Hos- 
pital’s Sanatorium carries on its work of curing those 
stricken by tuberculosis. Will you pay for one patient 
for a week or two—it costs £3 7s. 7d. for one patient 
for a week? ‘he Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, 
London, S.W.3. 


Trust Your Dentist 


To ensure sparkling teeth and firm, healthy gums, use 
KOLYNOS, the antiseptic and cleansing tooth paste. 
Economical, too. Half-an-inch is enough. Of all 
Chemists and Stores. 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube, 


he says — 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM ~— 
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Photography 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE WINTER 


By W. R. AYLING 


WITH the passing of summer and the lengthening of the even; 
opportunities for outdoor photography become less frequent 
For those blessed with leisure and the ability to use that leisure 
to advantage, some very beautiful photographs can be Secured 
in the autumn hours of daylight. For the others, Weekends 
and perhaps an occasional day of freedom from business must 
suffice. Many amateurs lay aside the camera in October 
forgetting it until the spring returns. This is a great rity 
because photography is no less interesting in winter than in 
summer. 

Generally speaking photographers are a friendly lot. They 
like to discuss their plans and failures and to feel a reasonable 
amount of pride in their achievements. Seldom outside the 
realms of scientific work does the photographer care to work 
alone. This is one of the reasons why photographic clubs and 
societies flourish. No matter how experienced the amateur 
may be, he can still learn from others. These clubs and 
societies formed for the dissemination of knowledge and for 
friendly intercourse, do splendid work. Distinctions of colour, 
class and creed are broken down, and all men meet on a common 
footing to talk over the problems which interest them most, 
With certain exceptions photographic clubs are organised and 
maintained by the members themselves, truly democratic and 
controlled by a committee of members elected by the usual 
methods. There are also postal portfolio clubs, limited to a 
certain number of members to whom a collection of photo- 
graphs is circulated. With the pictures—the work of members 
—a notebook is enclosed and the members in turn make 
comments and criticism, forwarding the packet to the member 
next on the list. This system of communication between 
photographers permits members many miles apart to meet 
through the medium of the post. 

In the case of the photographic clubs and societies, meetings 
are arranged throughout the winter months and in some clubs 
summer meetings are also part of the season’s programme, 
Lectures are given by experienced members and well-known 
authorities in the world of photography give lectures on the 
branches of the work in which they are especially accomplished. 
Some of the meetings are devoted to general discussion and 
exchange of ideas among members. Quite a lot of these clubs 
have darkroom facilities with apparatus for printing and enlarg- 
ing, and it is customary for the older or more experienced 
members to help newcomers if the latter desire assistance. The 
cost of membership varies with the nature of the club, some 
having an annual subscription of shillings and others of guineas. 
I do not know of any club where the annual cost exceeds three 
guineas, so that the expenditure should not prevent any amateur 
from joining his local club. The one great exception in clubs 
and societies is the ‘‘ Royal.” 

To give it its full and proper title, The Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, was founded in 1853 and is open to 
any person interested in the art, craft or business of photography 
in its many branches. It is the mother of all photographic 
clubs and is considered the one authoritative body in Great 
Britain. In its possession are some of the world’s finest 
examples of early photography and the finest library of works 
on the art of photography and its technique from early times 
tothepresentday. The annual subscription is quite modest and 
the society publishes its own magazine. Facilities for carrying 
out work on the premises are very limited but it must be remem- 
bered that the R.P.S. exists as a learned society rather than as a 
workroom. Non-members may see over the premises and view 
the exhibition prints almost any day. The secretary, H. H. 
Blacklock, will no doubt explain that since brand new premises 
have been acquired in Knightsbridge, more comfort and greater 
facilities will be available to members early next year. 

Quite a number of the London and Provincial clubs are 
affiliated to the R.P.S., and can be considered as branches 4s 
far as lecture facilities are concerned. Amateurs really intet- 
ested in improving their work and knowledge, and anxious t0 
get more pleasure from the pursuit of picture-making should 
certainly join the local club, if there is one within reach. 
Join the R.P.S. also. You can be certain of good company, 
photographic fellowship and friendly instruction if you want 
it. 
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9 ACROSS 6. The trial you do is for a military 
« THE SP ECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 315 1. A skilled joiner would make a good screen. 
By ZENO — es I suppose. 7. Wood if nave any left after the 
IS 10. Does being high-minded help to animal gets after mother. 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of make you thus shrewd ? si 8. Broad lea, to some, is delightful. 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 14. The suitable place to hang your g. rev. See 27. 
Envelopes should be marked ““ Crossword Puzzle,’’ and should be received riding-habit. II. See a 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before }7- Divinity in "Windows Tichly dhe eo: 29) aoe 
on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The come. a dim religious light.” > 33. I shouldn’t think a chair going into 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con-' 20. — rete —. a plunge — be saat . 
21. Territory in East Africa. IS. rev. Strangely enough theres a 
aiming solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 22. Chatesing seremned in a telengle. way right through this deadlock. 
rcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.| 25. One tear makes you angry. 16. Equable. 
# ~ 26. “ Singing is sweet; but be sure of 18. What is most friendly is cold at 
) 3 14 5 6 7 18 9 this, heart. 
} | i -.. Sing when they cannot 23. — in the north. 
| | iss.” 24. See 31. 
Lt : 27. and g. Get over. ' 29. rev. 31. 
10 | 1l 12 13 28. Courses prescribed for ocean 30 and hg a... from Indus 
steamers. to the Pole.” 
| °° ra aor Jew.. “J hath not 
—— a Jew hands,. organs, dimensions, 
14 15 16 senses, affections, passions 7 o” SOLUTION TO 
31. rev. and 24. This kind of pistol is CROSSWORD NO. 314 
one in the fullest sense. 
nT 18 19 32. These prints are positively reversed, 
as one might say. 
33. = make a beginning if you break 
= this. 
20 a1 DOWN 
1. Drink to give a horse of racing 
stamp but not thoroughbred. 
b2 =| 23 24 | 2. Name of God in east. 
| | 3. Never without a come-back. 
4. I ate mint (anag.). 
ear 26 27 5. rev. Payment in kind to lord on 
25 | | , | tenant’s decease results in this riot. 
8 | 29 30 [31 | SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
2 
| | 
32 | | | 33 | | The winner of Crossword No. 314 is Mr. L. G. Ramsey, 
| | | | : 
| | | 87 Spring Gardens, Leek, Staffs. 
































Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 
Two Shillings per line (a line averag’s 36 letters). , Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS cccupying the eq nt toa 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to ees 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

24% for 6 insertions , 5% for 13 ; 74% for 26 ; and 10% 
for §2. Instructions ‘eu reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
10 ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
tequiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








We “PUT BACK THE CLOCK” WHENEVER 
WE FAIL to respond to the urgent needs of the 
under-fed and poverty-stricken in East London. 
PLEASE REMEMBE ER their needs, and aid us in 
meeting their urgency. Contributions should be 
addressed to The Rev. Percy Ingson, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.r 





ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL D&TEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





“QENTRY fall out !’—the words are brief, 
IO A TOM LONG smoke is “ first relief.” 





TAMMERING CURED by the expert advice se 
by Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C.1. Resident and day pupils. Museum 3665. 





2 gy nee Man wishes to live as P.G. with English 
family. W. or N.W. district. Box A. 736 Spectator. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


[STRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


This is one of many pathetic cases for which funds 
are urgently needed. 
NLY 40—INCURABLE ! Poor widow dying from 
an incurable illness and in distress of mind having 
two children dependent on her and income of only 18s. 
~ week. PLEASE HELP us to give her nursing care 


and financial aid. 
The Secretary, 
74 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W. 6. 





AID 





—————_— 





ART EXHIBITIONS 


JOHN SOANE’S HOUSE & MUSEUM, 
13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. Interesting 
House and Art Collection Open Free on Thursdays and 
ridays in October. 10.30—5 p.m. November 
10.30—4 p.m. 











VRANCIS HOLLAND (C. of E.) SCHOOL, 
Clarence Gate, N.W. 1.—Applications are invited 
for the post of RESIDENT HEAD-MISTRESS 
which will be vacant in May, 1939. Candidatés must 
 Communicant Members of the Church of England 
aaa must hold a University degree—For form of 
application, with further particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY TO THE COUNCIL, Francis Holland School, 
Clarence Gate, London, N.W.1. test date for 
receiving completed forms, November 4th, 1938. 








PUBLICATIONS 





‘RESHAM COLLEGE, Bunabel Street, E.C.2. 

NW Four Lectures on AN INTRODUCTION to 
OUR OLDER LITERATURE. will be delivered on 
Tuesday to Friday, October 11th to 14th by Professor 
A. Reed, M.A., D.Lit., Gresham Professor of 
Rhetoric at 6 p.m. Admission FREE. 





NOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
Y Hall, Red Lion ars Dg ee 
October oth, at Ir a.m., Dr. E. M. Joad, M.A.: 
“‘ What shall I do to be Saved > 0 6.30 p.m., Concert 
Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome. 
HE ART OF FRANCE.—University Extension 
Lecture Classes. 10 Lectures by ALEC CLIFTON- 
Taytor, M.A. (Oxon) B.A. (Lond.), beginning Oct. 
12th at §.30 p.m. at CHELSEA SCHOOL OF ART, Manresa 
Road, S.W. 3. Fee ros. for course. 











HE CRISIS—Conveniently, Dei Per- 

ae summarised in the pages of WORLD 

SURVEY.—Write W.S.1., 25 Harmer Sy Graves- 
end, Kent. 








LECTURES 





a AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 


SIX LECTURES at 8.15 P.M. 
In the CAXTON HALL, VICTORIA STREET, 
S.W. 1 (Near St. Fames’s Park Underground Station.) 


—NOVEMBER I7TH 
THE SOCIAL” EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
by Mr. G. E. HAYNgs. 
Chairman: Mr. H. GRAHAM Wurtz, M.P. 
Reserved Seats for each lecture 2s. ; Unreserved ts. 
(reduction for the series). Tickets and Syllabus on 
application to the Lecture Committee, LIBERAL PARTY 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1 (WHItehall 
8762), or may be obtained at the Hall on the evening 
of the Lecture. 





online OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ UNCONVENTIONAL ASPECTS 
OF EGYPTIAN ART ” will be given by PROFESSOR 
J. CAPART (Corresponding Fellow, British Academy ; 
Honorary Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration 
Society; Director of the Fondation Egyptologique 
Reine Elisabeth, Brussels) at UNIVERSITY COL- 

EGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on 
OCTOBER 17TH, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by Mr. Sidney Smith, M.A., F.S.A. (Keeper, 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum). Lantern illustrations. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “‘ PUNCTUATION 
IN MEDIAEVAL MANUSCRIPTS (PRINCIPALLY 
ENGLISH) ” will be given by PROFESSOR WOLF- 
GANG KELLER (Professor of English ty in 
the University of Miinster) at UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, ve 1) on 
OCTOBER 18TH, 20TH and 25TH, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the First ary the Chair will be taken by Sir Allen 
Mawer, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. (Provost of University 
College). Illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, wr a TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
” Academic Registrar. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 





UEEN’S 


Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
— attention given to foreign shorthand. 
orter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151) 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


DOLGELLEY, 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from ro- > — 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swim 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for “y 3 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music. Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





coe GLENAGEARY, near KINGS- 
TOWN 


» Co. DUBLIN. 


Boarding School, on English lines, for Girls from 8-17. 

Preparation for Cambridge School Certificate and 
other standard English examinations. 

For prospectus and particulars apply the. Misses 
PALMER (late of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College). 
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EDUCATIONAL HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 

arp AL ec isif | | BUSSE area, 


An aid to Parents in the selection of 
Schools and Tutors. 

Crown 8vo., 888 pages. Price 5s., postage 6d. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. Schools 
on the Continent. 

J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF CHARGE. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARYTypewrtg.,Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS. 
Ais. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFar.angE(C). TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING—r1od. per 1000 
words ; carbons 2d. per 1,000; programmes, hymn 
sheets.—The Byron Bureau, Market P., Newark, Notts. 








CINEMAS 





ADEMY CINEMA, 


Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 


AC 
CORINNE LUCHAIRE, France’s new discovery in 
“PRISON SANS BARREAUX”’ (A). 


Also ‘“ Five Faces” (U). Strand Film on Malay. 





| ERKELEY, Berkeley St. May. 8505. Danielle Dar- 
3 rieux in her most brilliant comedy role Mademoiselle 
Ma Mere (A). Also with Charles Boyer in Mayerling (A). 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





EST Fatted Geese, §s. 6d., 6s. 6d. ea. Best Chicken, 

Duck, 6s., 7s. pair, trussed. Post Paid. No tariff 

to pay on my parcels.—NorA DONOGHUE, Manor Farm, 
Rosscarbery, Cork. 





NHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
N Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 9d. 
per lb. for forequarters; 1s. 1d. per lb. for sides, or 
whole carcase ; forequarters boned and rolled, 1s. 2d. 
perlb. Average weight hinds 5/7 Ibs. ; fores 44/63 Ibs. 
All carriage paid per parcel post. Despatch days 
Mondays and Wednesdays. Cash with order.—T. M. 
ApiE & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, se'ected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MAnaGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

f to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—25%% for 6 inser- 





tions; §% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
\ TINTER UNDERWEAR FOR’ THRIFTY 
BUYERS.—Double savings this year! Direct 





from Makers ts out middlemen’s profits; and 
PRICES REDUCED all round—z2s. per garment in 
some Cases. Send for Free Patterns and Illus. Catalogue 
of lovely “‘ B-P ’’ Underwear, and compare quality and 
price with shop offers. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. 
ivery size and style, for Women, Children, Men. 
Satisfaction GUARANTEED.—Write to BirKeTT & 
Puiirs, Lrp. (Dept. S), Union Road, Nottingham. 





“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING,” 1938 


A new and greatly enlarged edition of this book is 
now ready. It contains over 100 pages of informa- 
tion that is invaluable to all gramophone owners 
and enables them to be sure of choosing the best 
version of works they wish to add to their 


collection. Send 2d. in stamps for a free copy. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2, 


Temple 


Bar 7166 (2 lines). 











Book 


ELLERMAN& 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Telephone : 


this year’ 


but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which main- 
tains a high standard of excellence, 
combining the amenities of com- 
fortable sea travel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for tropical conditions. 
Comfortable cabins, each with win- 
dow or porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full particulars. 


Passenger Service from London to 
ones TOWN - PORT wie oH 
AST LONDON 
LOURENGO MARQUES P. BEIRA. 


5s. ri a 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. 4c 
i 
ORNWALL.—S. Coast, Wide Sea G 
Downderry for rest and relaxation after 
Warmth, Comfort, Good Food. Sunny and Sheltered 
Golf, Tennis.—Brochure, Miss E.tiott, 








te WICHSPA. -— WORCESTERSHIREBRINE 

THS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. &¢ 
gr bond 24 new rooms with radiators, ‘4.4 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager, ” 


iy 
R.A.C, 





q\DINBURGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4 Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel, 31295, 





I EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask tor Descriptive List (ae post ne) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE y REFRESHMENT Ri 
ASSOCIATION, LTI 

. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE’s cng 193 Recent 
aia, W. 4 





\ JARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W., 

—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s, 6d, 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 353, to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 








First Class Only 
CAPETOWN 
from £40 
DURBAN 
your passage by from £46 














Avenue 2424, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





| EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 


» PRICES OBTAINABLE 
COPIES.—T. 


for your REVIEW 
J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 














Buy 





VI86 


WAPE X 


Cold germs are everywhere. a 
fore 
everywhere. 
handkerchief so that you can breathe 
the antiseptic vapour frequently 
during the day. 
germs 
lodge in the nose and throat. 


If you already have a cold, Vapex 
goes direct to the root of the 
trouble to give speedy relief, and 
a quick return to health, 


ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 





Keep clear of 
colds with 


TRADE MARK 


carry Vapex with you 


Just a drop on the 


It destroys the 
which would otherwise 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 








THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


























RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
REXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
!OURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N_ Wales). Se ha TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARAN 
CRAWFORD.—CRAW FORD. HOT E aL. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, ye VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
RLOW MANOR HOTEL, 
weds edi STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

INKS 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
ye a 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED H 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). OCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r. 
—UNITED SERVICES 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S ree. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT AR 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. T MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION T HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL “pst a 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROY. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. mae 1cK Bay & Links. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTL E, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE. (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK. , HYDRO Hort, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. | 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN W WYVvIs 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALAC 
—ROSLYN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 


—————— 
— — ———— 





What could be more delighttul than to spend a restful 
holiday on the Suffolk coast, with its fresh, ber 
countryside, its magnificent churches and quaint villages, 


and have luxurious modern comfort combi ned = the 
restful charm of the 18th century? Stay at te 


SWAN HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD 
(Tel. No. 5). R.A.C., A.A. Close to sca and golf 
links H. and C. Lift. Private suites with bath room. 
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